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The National Advisory Council on the Hducalion of Disadvantaged Children 



Bementasy tnd Secondaiy Education Act of 1965 



TITLE I-FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
FOR THE EDUCATION GF,CttILDREN OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

DECLARATION OF POLlCYi 

Sec. 101. In recognition 6f the special educational needs of children of low- 
income families and' the impact that concentrations of low*income families have on 
the ability of local educational agencies to support adequate educational programs^ 
the Congress hereby declares it to he the policy of the United States to provide 
fmancial assistance (as set forth in the following parts of this title) to local educa- 
tional agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from low-income 
families to expand and improve their educational programs by various means 
(including preschool programs) which contribute particularly to^ meeting the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children. 

{20 U.S.C. 241a) Enacted April lU I96S.P.L 89-10, Title \, sec. 2, 79 Stat. 27; lede&ienated 
and amended January 2, 1968, PX. .90-247, Title I, scc«. 108(a) (2), 110, 81 Stat. 786, 787; 
amended April lS, 1970, P.L, 91-230, sec. 113(b) (2), 84 Stat. 126. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNQL ' ^ 

Sec. 148. (a) There shall be a National Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Chilclreh (hereinafter in this section referred to as the "National 
Council**) consisting of fifteen membcis appointed by the President, without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States Code, governing appointment in the com- 
petitive service, for terms of three years, except that (1) in the case of initial 
members, five, shall be appointed for terms of one year each and five shall be 
appcnnted for terms of two years each, and (2) appointments to fill vacancies shall 
be only for such terms as remain unexpirtd. The National Council shall' meet at the 
call of the Chairman. 

(b) The National Council shall revievi ..iid evaluate the administration and opera- 
tion of this title, including its effectiveness in improving the educational attainment 
of educationally deprived children, including the effectiveness of programs to meet 
.their occupational and career needs, and make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of this title and its administration and operation. These recommendations 
shall take into consideration experience gained under this and other Federal educa- 
tional programs for disadvantaged children and to the extent appropriate, experience 
under other public and private educational programs for disadvantaged children. 

(c) The National Council shall make such rejjorts of its activities, findings, and 
recommehdations (including recommendations for qhanges in the provisions of this 
title) as it may deem appropriate and shall make an annual report to the President 
and the Congress not later than March 31 of each calendar year. Such annual report 
shall include a report specifically on which of the various compensatory education 
programs funded in whole or in part under the provisions of this title, and of ot^ier 
public and iwivate educational programs for educationally deprived children, hold 
the high§$t^ promise for raising the educational attainment of these educationally 
deprived children. The President is requested to transmit to the Congress such' cym- 
ments and recommendations as he may have with respect to such report. 

(20 U.S.C. 2411) Enacted April 11, 1965, P.L. 89-10, Title I, sec. 2, 79 Stat. 34; amended 
Nov. 3 1966, P.L. 89-750, Title 1. sec. 1 15, 80 Stat. 1 197; redesignated a- ncnded Jan. 2, 
1968, PX 90-247 Title I sec. 108(a) (4) 110, 1 14, 81 Stat. 786-788; amende .md redesignated 
April 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Tide I, sees. 112, 113(b) (4), 84 Stat. 125, 126. . 
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March 3 1,1978 

Dear Mr. President: 

1 am pleased to transmit the 1978 Annual Report of the National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children. 

The Council produced four special reports in addition to the annual report 
for your consideration this year-Parent Involvement, the NIE Compensatory 
Education Study, Rural Education and Indian Education. In addition, the 
Council "submitted an amicus curiae brief to the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals at their request pursuant to the Barrera vs. Wheeler case. An Urbaii 
PoUcy Statement i'^ being finalized at this time and will be released later this 
Spring. 

It is a speciai privilege for me to report to you that our recommendations 
continue to be incciporated into policy, practice and law. /The Council is 
proud that your Reauthorization Bill contains several of our longstanding 
recommendations: the urban concentrations section, the State matching 
proposal and incentive, and a generous increase for ESEA Title I. 

The members appreciate the opportunity to serve educationally dis- 
advantaged children through the advisory role which requires us fo report to' 
you and the Congress directly with timely and pertinent advice. As a citizen 
group broadly representative of the nation as a whole, we are sensitive to the 
need for us to assist unelected public servants in assessing, reviewing and 
reporting the desires of the constituencies affected by ESEA Title I and 
other compensatory education programs. We welcome the responsibility, and 
as this report will document, we have worked hard to provide that service to 
disadvantaged children, the people, the Congress and to you. • 



RespQCtfjlly su 



j uwen F. Pepgler 

Chairman 

The President of 
The United States 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 
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COUNCIL 
FINDINQS 




1 . The Council has uetermined through its examinations 
of ESEA Title I programs that the services provided at 
the local level significantly increase the educational 
achievement levels of educationally disadvantaged 
children. / 

2. The present formula distribution of ESEA Title I funds 
channels money away from areas of the hi^est con- 
centrations of low income families, which were included 
in the origin&l formula. 

3. The sum appropriated by Congress for ESEA Title I 
should' be increased to provide services to the many 
educationally disadvantaged children who are eligible 
for services, but currently unserved. - 

'4. There is inconsistency in (the regulations process 
governing parent iiivolvement components of ESEA 
Title I. 

5* Title I program administration requires excessive and 
unnecessary paperwork. 

6. There is* a serious lack of program coordination in the 
various agencies serving the Indian and mi^ant chil- 
dren. 

7. The "supplement, ^t supplant" provisions, of ESEA 
Title I are unclear, promoting confusion among local 
district administrators. 

8. There is a lack, of consistency and objectivity^aanong 
tho audits conducted on ESEA Title I programs. 

9. Thd provision of summer school educational services 
through Title I would substantially increase the sustain- 
ing effects of school year Title I progress. 

10. Parents who are given inservice training take, a greater 
interest in school activities and are more active in 
home/scho(d activities. 

11. The existence of rhandated PACs have encouraged 
higher rates of parent participation in Title I elemen-^ 
tary schools. 

12. There is a low rate of parent participation in the 
secondary schools. 

13. Where there is no organized home/school activity for 
parents of preschool children, there is little parent 
participation. 
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SUMMARY 

OF COUNCIL LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The National Advisory Council on tlie Education of 
Disadvantaged Chilcfiren recommends that: 

Reauthorization 

• ESEA, Title I s old be reauthorized and expanded. 

• Sufficient funds should be appropriated to serve the 
currently eligible population who are not participat- 
irig in Title I programs. 

• The dual criteria which serve educationally disadvan- 
taged children in areas of high concentrations of low 
income families be retained. 

• ESEA, Title I advanced funding provisions be' refined 
so that local educational agencies are informed by 
February 1 of the preceding fiscal year the total 
amount of allocations to be forthcoming. 

• Not less than 80 percent of Title I funds be concen- 
trated on the basic skills of reading, mathematics and 
language arts. 

• Extra resources be targeted toward areas with the 
highest concentrations of low income families. 

• The ceiling on state administrative costs and the 
ninimum floor be raised. 

Title I Formula 

• The formula be redesigned to withdraw the discrimi- 
nation against the areas with the highest concentration 
of low income families. 

• The AFDC be used once again as one of the formula 
- factors. 

• Differentials reflecting higher costs in urban areas be 
added to the formula. 

• The eligibility age for count in the Tifle I formula 
should be lowered to the age of three. 

• The formula should take into account variances in 
regional costs. 

Audits 

• States be required to spend on Title I eligible children 
the arnount they would otherwise have had to return 
to the U.S. Treasury as a result of audit exceptions. 

• State departments of education personnel should 
accompany HEW audit teams. 

Parent Involvement 

• The formal-consent of the districtwide ESEA Title I 
parent council should be required for research projects 
or evaluations which propose tc waive the require- 
ments of ESEA, Title I. 

• The Federal Government should prescribe all parent 
invcdvtsment regulations required under ESEA, Title I, 
in the pattern established by every other Title I 
regulation. 

• The state administrative set-aside should be examined 
by the Congress and increased appropriately to allow 
technical assistance for state support of parent train- 

•ing acthaties. 

o ■ ' 
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• The National Institute of Education should be required 
by Congress to 'develop a simplified summary of iti 
reports for dissemination to parent advisory council 
members and other interested persons. 

Migrant Education 

, • Provisions should be made to consider the emancipated 
child eligible for service under the migrant program, if 
that child is a migrant in a job classification covered 
under the ESEA Title I statute regulations. 

• Provisions should be made for the migrant child to be 
eligible for services from federal funded migrant 
programs regardless of the fact that the parent's em- 
ployment varies from the statutory job classification. 

• The five-year provision for but-of-stream migrants 
continue. 

COUNCIL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Nation^ Advisery Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children recommends that: 

Compliance 

• State resources spent on compensatory education 
programs be excluded from the comparability com* 
putation if they serve economically and educationally 
disadvantaged children. 

• On-site visits and the monitoring for compliance as 
well as auditing should be con(t;icted to determine 
the extent States and school districts are carrying out 
the intent of Congress in the passage of the ESEA of 
1965. 

• Federal and State program personnel and other out- 
side resources such as college persoimei, school 
persormel, including administrators and staff should 
be an integral part of evaluative activities. 

Program Activities 

• Implementation of individualized educational plans 
for eligible Title I students be improved. 

• Summer school programs should include creative en- 
richment activities and new approaches to learning in 
order to reduce fall-ba^k in regular school practices. 

• Preschool services be provided to preschool-aged 
children as a high priority of service with funds 
allowed under ESEA Title I. 



Training 

• Inservice training should be expanded to include 
opportunities for inner-city school principals. 

• Training components become an integral part of the 
staff development in compensatory education. 

• Evaluation of local school's Title I programs include 
examination of inservice training activities provided 
for parent advisory council members, the timeliness 
of materials provided for parent advisory council 
review ^nd comment and the opportunity for all 
parents of children in eligible attendance areas to 
express their views on the programs provided via the 
Council mechanism. 

aS O E. Manuals 

• A manual be developed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to clarify regulations on instructional styles 
which are legal. 

• Subject headings be included in manuals or brochures 
prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, especially 
if the topic duplicates applicable regulations. 

Indian Educaiioii 

• The Congress review the major, educational program 
servicing Indian children ana establish within the 
legislation a comprehensive system for the collection 
and dissemination of information concerning Indian 
Education programs. 

• Cross-agency coordination of Indian educational , 
programs be facilitated through legislative action to 
reduce the need of duplication of efforts at the local 
level. 

• The Bureau of Indian Affairs and Civil Service Com- v 
mission develop an altemative procedure to allow for 
educational personnel selection and evaluation at the 
local educational agency. 

• In instances where documented hardship occurs in 
acquiring educational equipment, special provisions 
for ''emergency" purchases outside the General 
Services Administration be permitted. 

Program Activities 

• Title I services follow the child where possible in 
situations where school district reorganize due to 
segregation and where declining enrollment alters the 
Title I attendance areas. 

• The Congress relieve data collection hardships by 
amending Title I to reduce unnecessary paperwork. 

Migrant Education 

• Exchange of migrant student credits among states be 
facilitated by the Migrant Record Transfer System's 
accrual of time and content of courses completed and 
units of credit attained, 

• That Section 1 16.39(d) of the Migrant Regulations be 
deleted as unnecessary. 

• Regulatory provisions, be included to speed-up the , 
delivery of funds to providers of service. 
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Parent Involvement 

• The definition of parents of eligible children in target 
school should be modified to include parents of all 
children attending such school and parents of pre- 
school and high school children living in the local 
school's attendance area. 

• Local educational agencies should be required to 
attach written responses to parent advisory council's 
recommendations appropriate to the application in 
each instance of filing and/or written revision of the 
application. The response should include the reasons « 
for accepting or rejecting the recommendation. 

• Elected parent advisory council officers should have 
the independence of setting up their own meeting 
schedules. 

• All parent advisory council members should be elected . 
and that the minimum percentage of members who 
must be parents of eligible children remain a simple 
majority. 

• The most cost-effective method of parent training be 
primarily a local activity with additional funds pro- 
vided for technical assistance from state, regional and 
national offices. 

« Technical assistance for parent training be arranged 
through utilization of the ten regional technical 
assistance laboratories already established by the 
Office of Education to give individualized assistance 
to states and locals. 



o 
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COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES 



Introduction 

This year the reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has placed upon the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren (NACEDC) a special responsibility for the fulfillment 
of its role as watch dog for special educational needs of 
disadvantaged children. The interests and concerns ex- 
pressed by the Executive and Legislative branches 6f the 
Federal Govenunent) the interests bf state and local educa- 
tional administrators, the concerns expressed by public and 
private interest groups and the views of the disadvantaged 
children and their parents have«ibeen combined with a 
variety of activities in order to evaluate ESEA Title I and all 
other federal compensatory education programs. 

The Council's activities are desighed to provide guidance 
on iTiore effective compensatory education legislation and 
program practices. As part of these activities, regular pre- 
sentations of views are presented before Congress, federal 
educational administrators and other groups and individuals. 
Meetings of tlye^Council as a whole and in committees are 
open .to the public^ and are attended by lay persons and 
specialists in various areas of educational interest. On-site 
visitations and informal hearings at the state and local level 
provided first-hand information on current compensatory 
education practices and concerns. The individual and group 
participation of NACEDC members in a wide range ofi 
national, state and local educational seminars, conferences, 
and review panels assisted in providing new awareness of 
current educational practices, problems and research. 

Meetings 

The Council met on a regular basis throughout the year, 
holding at least 29 full Council and/or committee meetings. 
These meetings were held for the purpose of studying 
specific issues and developing recommendations for this 
report. 

The activity plan adopted for the past year included 
preparing special reports, scheduling dates and locations 
which would assist in the examination of ESEA Title I and 
other federal education programs. The Council^s meeting 
dates for the 1978 report were; 

List of J 977 A J 978 Meeting Dates 

A, Tota^ mnf)ber of full Council open meetings 11 

B. Aggregate number of subcommittee meetings 12 

C- Total number of closed meetings : 0 

D. Total number of partially closed meetings I 
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Actual Dates of All Meetings: 

January 28-29, 1977 Council Meeting 



March 4-5, 1977 

March 16, i977 

April 1-2, 1977 

May 18-19, 1977 
♦May 20-21, 1977 



20th 



June 11, 1977 



July 14, 1977 



July 15, 1977 
July 15-16, 1977 



Septembers, 1977 



September 9-10, 1977 
September 10 

October 13, 1977 

October 14-15 

November 18.19, 1977 

December 7-8, 1977 



December 9-10, 1977 



Washington, D.C. 

Coun(^il Meeting 

Los Aj^geles, California 

Editing^^ommittee 

Washington, D.C. 

CouncU Meeting 

Washington, D.C. 

Committee on Indian Education 

CouncU Meeting 

Washingtqri, D.C* 

1 hr. closed for personnel 

evaluations 

Council Meeting 

(& Appalachian Site) 

Atlanta, Xjeoxgia 

Succesisful Programs/Parent 

Involvement, Indian Education/ 

Migrant Education, Mandated 

Studies, and Legislative 

Testimony . 

Council Meeting (& hearings) ' 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
Bangor, Maine & Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Subcommittee meetings (same as 
.July 14th) Legislative/Migrant 
Committees 
FuU Couiicil Meeting 
Mandated Studies Committee 
meeting (continued from Sept. 8) • 
Conunittee Meetings 
Washington, D.C. 
Full Council Meeting 
Washirigton^D.C. 
Full Council Meeting 
Washington, D.C. 
Site Visits in Phoenix and. 
Tucson, Arizona Ondian * 
Reservations— Papago and Pima 
Tribes) 

Site Visits in Tucson Unified 
School Districts. 



January 13-14, 1978 Council Meeting 

Washington, D.C. 
Maich 5 6, 1^78 Full Council meeting and site 

visits 

San Diego, Califbmia 

' Panels, Advisory Board/Wotkshops 

On numerous occasions. Council had nu inbers participate 
in activities sponsored by Federal, State and local educa- 
tional agencies. The Panels and Advisbry Board were .pri- 
marily designed to provide guidance for national effort in 
developing or evaluating compensatory education services. 
Various workshops attended by designated Council members 
involved Parent Involvement, migrant education, early 
childliood education and other aspects of compensatory 
education. 

Summary of NACEDC Congressional Testimonies 

AugtiSt 4, 1977 House of Representatives, Comrnit tee on 
Education and Labor-Subcommittee on Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

Tlie National Advisory Council provided testimony 
before the subcommittee concerning Federal Advisory 
Committee practices and procedures. Concentrating on 
educational advisory councUs, the^NACEDC participated in 
a panel discussion with other council s representatives from 
'adult education and Indian educaticn. Each was requested 
to outline their views ^on the e)fectiveness of council 
, practice* and 'procedures arid comment on sections of the 
Federal Advisory Councib Act and the General Education 
Provisions Act affecting advisdty committee functions and 
procedures. 

Dr. Wilbur H. Lewis, yii:e^Chairman of the NACEDC, 
provided testimony faf the Council. His comments high- 
lighted the need for broad community pa^icipation in the 
governance of educarion as a basic principle of American 
education. The system of advisory councils provides the 
vehicle for this participation. Councils composed of mem- 
berships broadly representative of our, nation's ethnic, 
geographic and interest groups contribute a disparity of 
viewpoints. Council interactions with the Congress, Federal, 
state and local educators and parents provide for the 
development of recommendations to strengthen federal 
educational program legislation through continuing respon- 
siveness to the needs of the citizens served. 

Areas recommended for strengthening the effectiveness 
of advisory councils were: (1) a system of Committee 
Management implemented at the Office of Management and 
Budget l^veU providing a manual and series of training 
opportunities for newly established committees; (2) an- 
nounced common criteria for evaluating advisory committee 
effectiveness and, (3) involving the affected community in 
the determination of priorities and services as a basic 
principle of govemance in American education, and as a 
necessary linkage for effective public administration 



October 26, 1977 House of Representatin% Committee 
on Education and iMbor Subcommittee on Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

Tlie NACEDC was requested to testify before the sub- . 
committee on the effectiveness of BSEA Title I, with 
particular emphasis on administration of the Act. Repre- 
senting the Cornell was its Chairman, Dean Owen F. Peaglei. 

The Chairman exf ressed the NACEDC views that ESEA 
Title 1 was making a difference in the education of poor 
children, and through improved management and planning, 
to the education of all children. The Council favors placing 
the emphasis of the program 4|tf educationally disadvantaged 
chUdrcn who live in areas of high concentrations of low 
income families. The Council recommends that increased 
funding of Title I be accomplished Tor the next possible 
fiscal year, and that the added monies be spent on serving 
the unserved 34% of'eligible elementary and secondary 
students, nonpublic school students and preschool children 
in target attendance areas. 

In the area of federal monitoring and enforcement the 
Council commented on the reduced resources available for 
federal monitoring activities and recommended increases in 
funds and penonnel to perform annual program reviews in 
each state. The Council recommended that audits, currently 
not well managed, should include program personnel as 
part of the auditing team and states be held accountable for 
audit e;cceptions as well as the local district found in error. 
The Council recommended that monies which are scheduled 
to be returned to the U.S. Treasury as a result of audit 
exceptions be spent on Title, I eUgible children in the district 
involved. Additionally, the bypass provision for migrant 
and nonpublic school children should be strengthened for 
efficient implementation. 

To reduce program inconformities and promote efficient 
administration the Council recommended Jhat state ex- 
penditures for compensatory education be, excluded from 
the comparability computation if they serve educationally 
disadvantaged children. In the area. of parent involvement, 
the NACEDC recommended that only the federal govern- 
ment should have the authority to promulgate parent 
involvement regulations. A manual shtxjd be developed by 
USOE to clarify regulations on.instructiopal types which 
are legal and manuals or brochures on subject headings of 
concern should be prepared by USOE. Direction should be 
given by the Congress on formalizing new regulations which 
clearly define comparability and measurements. 

The Council recommended that Tide I services follow 
the child where possible in situations where school districts 
reorganize due to desegregation and declining .enrollment 
altered tte Title I attendance areas. It highlighted the need 
for individualized educational plans as a part of the Title I 
program for each student. The complete text is found in 
the appendix section of this report. 
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inrornial llcaring» 

IXjring the month of July M>77 the NACI-lK ct^iKliictcd 
a series ot* inAirnial hearings simultaneously in Bangor. 
Maine; Providence. Rhode Island and in Boston, Miissachu- 
sctls. These hearings and subsequent written statemeflts 
provided the nicmhorship vJfth candid comments and 
rcconiniendalions from state and local educational officials, 
teachers, parents and other interested persons concerned 
with ESHA» Title I proj^rams. Specific view?^, comments and 
recommendations were utilized by the Council in fomuh 
lating its report testimony recommendations to thf? Congress 
on the reauthorization of Title I. 

A summary of the issues addressed are outlined below, 
and copies of the/ minutes are available upon request from 
the Council (MTice. 

Summary of Hearing Recommendations and 
Comments 

Funds Allocation and I>tstributton of funds for Title I 
Programs: 

» Accuracy ofTiilc I /Entitlement h\ formation 

TJic current method of utilizing census data, even when 
it is updated with AFDC of free lunch information, is con- 
sidered by most of the participants as inacctirate but the 
most desirable method of determining grants available. One 
participant did indicate that he felt the eligibihty criteria 
should be changed to educational disadvantagemcnt (as 
recommended in the current Congressman Ouie*s proposal) 
because this would allow more students to be eligible fi)r 
Title I services. 

It was suggested that AFDC counts, considered in the 
formula grant process, discriminate against very rural areas 
such as Mainfr* because many persons living below the 
poverty level will not seek public assistance.' 

• Supplementary Funding for Title I Summer Sessions 

One participant indicated that many of the gains made 
by their children participating in Title I programs during 
the regular school term are reduced over the inactive periods 
of the summer. He suggested that additional Title I funds 
be made available to local school districts to implement 
summer sessions of Tide I. 

Administration of Title I 

• Needs A ssessmen i 

The concept of a needs assessment is acceptable and 
deemed necessary by all the participants in' the hearings. 
While tests are utilized most often to determine instruc- 
tional needs, teacher>udgments are also considered essential. 
The regulations governing the needs assessment should be 
more {lexible at the looai level to allow local education 
agencies mure latitude in identifying their overall educa- 
tional needs- 



• Paperwork FrublcmK and Administrative f^rtn cdures 

Tliere is too much d(K:umen<^ution necessary for Title I 
progranr^dministration. A suggested area for reduction is 
that only new projects be required to submit applications. 
Other participants indicated that they had been able fo' 
substantially reduce their paperwork burdens. The "follow- 
the-chikP' guidelines for students who leave the target 
school area or are bussed place very substantial administra* 
tive burderis on the local admiilfstration. 

• Tqrf^et Sch(H>h in Riiral Areas 

It is very awkward for very small rural school districts 
with' less than 1,000 student enrollments to identify target 
Schools for Title I purposes. Tlic recommendation for 
alleviation of tliis hardship is to limit the target school 
regulation to districts with over 5,000 student enrollments.^ 
^ Conifkirahility Regulau. 

. Participants indicau d iliat there were no problems with 
meeting tlie USOE comparability regulations. There was, 
however, the suggestion that full scale Office of Education 
reviews of this area are not necessary on an annual basis and 
only spot checks are necessary to assure compliance. 

Parent Involvement 

• Opposition, views of Title I PACs were that parents were 
uneducated in educational niatters and shouldn't have 
any say so in the administration of the program, parents 
did not often want to be organized and given any respon- 
sibility, and parents should not be allowed to organize<*B* 
statewide PAC. 

• Favorable views of Title I parents were that the in«ervice 
training of PAC members has greatly helped theit ability 
to participate constructively in Title I administration, much 
of the lack of knowledge by PAC members is due to in« 
adequate information from administrators. PACs should 
have access fo the OE audits of their progr 

Program Planning and Coordination of Programs 

• Concentration of Effort 

All 'participants emphasized that their programs are 
designed for children from K-8. with some early childhood 
programs. Wliile all the programs concentrated on basic 
skills, supplementary services inch as counseling, nutritional 
and health care was still deemed as a necessary part of Tide I. - 

• Program Cmrdi/iation 

Most problems of coordination of Title I services with 
other educational programs to eliminate overiap or duplica- 
tion have been solved. There were no problems voiced over 
the relationships of the public and nonpublic school ad- 
ministrations. It was suggested that the administration of 
the Impact Aid Program not be' the responsibility of the 
Title I administrators. 

Vermont is very supportive on Title I part B funding 
which has provided them funding for 2j early childhood 
programs. They felt that these prograins are very necessary 
to limit future educational disadvantagement. 



Slate Operated Programit 

• Mifcrant Pro^irams 

Title I migranf pn>grams arc very necessary in lliis area 
because ihcro are many inlra-statc migrants thai arc not 
normally iilcnlitlcd with the LFAs' needs assessments. The 
migrant programs pick-up these ailditional students. It was 
reconuncrded that the ^active" migrants be served before 
the scttlcd-in migrants. 

• NegliTtvU and DvUnquent Programs 

It was recommended that regulations governing state 
operated Title I programs for neglected and delinquent 
children be more specific. 

Other Programs Relating on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children. 

• Much discussion centered on the Education of All Handi- 
capped Children Act (P L. 94-142). The Federal Govern- 
ment is requiring too much of the state and local educational 
agencies in terms of administration, documentatiim and 
money. The legislation has put the local school systems in a 
position where suits by unserved handicapped children are 
Hkely and an enormous economic burclcn wilt be placed 
on the district. The handicapped Act is directly going to 
affect the higJi level of Title I services currently available. 

SPECIAL REPORTS ^ * 

liach year the Council develops a plan of activities which 
permits emphasis to be placed on specific areas of service 
to educationally disadvantaged children. This year it chose 
to concentrate on those issues of Rural Education, Indian 
Education, Parent Involvement and Mandated Studies. 

The Indian Education Report refiects Council observa- 
tions and recommendations for strengthening -federal pro- 
gram services to Indian children. Its major emphasis is better 
coordination among various Agencies and programs serving 
the Indian population. 

The Parent Involvement Report highlights the Council s 
continviihg support for the involvement of parents at all 
levels* in compensatory educational services. In addition, 
the report itemized specific policies and practices which can 
be implemented at the local level to strengthen the effective- 
ness of parent organizations. 



In examining the needs of the edui^itional disadvantaged 
residing in Rural areas, the Council undertook site visits 
and infonnal hearings focusing on the rural population. The 
special repc)rt it^ntifics the economic conditicms and edu- 
cational needs of the rural school-aged population and the 
administrative difficulties small school districts experienced 
in operating federal programs. 

Tlic Special Report on Mandated Studies was developed 
through the Council's participation throughout its tenure in 
national efforts to evaluate compensatory education pro- 
grains. In recent years the Council has been mandated to 
provide technical assistance to the National Institute of 
Education during its three-year study of compensatory 
education. Tlie highliglits of the completed NIE studies (6) 
and the Council's commeiits and recommendations con- 
cerning diis information are presented in this report. 
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Introduction 

The NACEDC is required by law to highlight successful 
practices and programs funded in whole or in part by ESEA 
Title I and othef compensatory education programs includ- 
ing how the dScupational and career oieeds have been met. 
Section 148(b) of ESEA Title I law states: 
* *The National Council shaB review and evaluate the 
administration and operation of this Title, including its 
effectiveness in improving the educational attainment of 
educationally deprived children, including the effective- 
ness of programs to meet their occupational and career 
n^eds . . 

Further, Section 148(c) states in part: 

, , annual report shall include a report specifically. 
05 which of the various compensatory education pro- 
vgranis fimde4jnjwhole or in part under the provisions of 
this tide, and^of"^otlier public and private educational^ 
programs for educationattj^eprived children, hold the 
highest promise /or raising the e^cational attainment of 
these educationally deprived children." 

To fulfill the above stated requirements, the NACEDC 
annually plans a series of site visits throughout the United^" 
States. As part of its policy, the planned>isits are designed 
to cover geographicd ^ireas representative of patterns of 
Titie I service and identify effective compensatory services 
for a variety of ethnic and cultural groups, (see NACEDC 
site visit reports *) 

This report is. presented to communicate tije procedures 
employed by the NACEDC in conducting its site visitations, 
(fighlighted are the broad parameters of effectiveness it 
utilizes in identifying and measui^g effective administra^ 
tion and instructional practices for raising the rate of edu- 
tional attainment among the educationally disadvantaged ' 
child. . . 

The NACEDC does not perform "official*' audits or 
review programs for compliance with federal law tmd 
regulations. Information gained from site visitations is^" 
utilized for developing recommendations for improvement 
iii the legislation and administration of programs serving 
the disadvantaged child. 
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Site Visit Procedures , 
" Site visits conducted during 1975-1977 have been broadly 
representative of the United States. These areas include 
such urban areas as New York City, New York; Highland. 
Park. Michigan; DaUas, Texas; TuCson, Arizona and many 
others. Additionally, the CouncU has visited such rural areas 
as Cherokee and Haralson Counties, Georgia; Frankfort, 
Kentucky; Anniston, Alabama; Woodbum, Oregon and 

others. , . , u 

Many of the Council's visits were undectaken to. observe 
programs serving ethnic and cultural groyps. These site 
observations included American Indian programs in the 
Dakotas, Utah and Arizona; Migrant program in Delaware 
and Florida; Spanish speaking conununities in Texas and 
Arizona; and predominantly black populations in Bedford 
Stuyvesant, New York and Wjchita, Kansas. 

The CouncU members approve the type of programs and 
geographical areas to be covered during each Council -re- 
, porting year based upon their specific areas of focus for 
that activity year. The staff of the CouncU then selects the 
pfojectCs) within this general framework most likely to 
meet the Council's criteria. These are approved at the next 
Council meeting and incorporated into the Council's annual 
plan. In most instances, at least two CouncU ^embers 
will visit each program site and prepare for CoiincU review 
and adoption of a written report describing the program. 
This description includes the duration of the project, the 
number of chUdfen served, the grade range, ethnicity, type 
of geographic area" located within, cost per chUd, achieve- 
ment gains an,d the source of funding for the program. 
CouncU members additionally describe the objectives and 
activities of the program and include their personal, expert 
observations on the effectiveness of the program in meeting 
the needs of the chUdren served. See NACEDC site visit 
reports. 

Site Visitation Goals and Criteria 

The goal of the NACEDC in undertaking site visitations 
is to determine effective instructional and administrative 
practices and to view firsthand, problems related to the 
administration and iiriplemeniation of Title I and other 
compensatory edupation programs. The information 
gathered is utUized* by the CouncU in formulating its 
recommendations foi program improvement. Equally as 
Important, the Council considers program administrators at 
eveiy government level. The Council's site visitations are 
undertaken to promote positive changes in the practices 
and altitudes of those iresponsible for delivering services to 
the disadvantaged <;hUd.\ _ 

From past experientes the NACEDC has identified 
administrative procedures and programs which Ulustrate 
that a compensatory education program or project is effec- 
tive in meeting the compensatory needs of the students 
served. Few of these criteria elements are applicable 
diroughout the United States. The wide variety of student 
needs tmd uniqueness of local administration and resources 
demand Uiat each locality view the ;CouncU's criteria in 
terms of .how the elements apply to their circumstances. 



The criteria elements are general measures of effectiveness, 
M^ich are utilized by its members according to the specific 
program circumstances. . 

Criteria for Measuring Program Effectiveness 

Program Focus ' , 

A focus of the program/project in the areas of cog- 
nitive skUl (reading, mathematics and language.arts); 

Documentation. of an assessmeht of the needs of eli- 



gible children; 



/ 



Development of student performance objectives 
based upon the identified priority of needs; ^ 

Amount of instructional time; 

A positive involvement of parents of children ehgii^le 
for serviQes, as measured by parent attendance at 
meetings and the activities of the parent group. 

AdministratS^e Practices: 

In the case of distric^wide programs, a genuine oppor- 
tunity for participation of nonpublic school children; 

Level of planning effort by adminstrators, principals, 
teachers, parents and students; 



Amount of dollars spent per pupil devoted to the 
program. 
Program/Project Output Measures: 

Reading, mathematics and language arts scores-a 
comparison of entry levels and exit levels; 

Number of reported discipline problems-a compari- 
son of child's incidence prior to and during the 
program year; 

Student and parental satisfaction; 
Adaptibility of program for repudiation.* 



•New element which requires approval. 
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Council's Observations 

Within the broad guidelines of ESEA Title I and most ^ 
other federal and state compensatory educatipn programs 
there is wide latitude in program design and . ractices by 
the local educational agency. In many instances, the indi- 
vidual project director (school principal or other) may de- 
termine many important aspects of the services provided to 
the eligible students attending that school . The NACEDC has 
long supported the necessity for local areas to have the 
flexibility to uj^ize program funds to develop services to 
meet the heeds of their particular eligible student popula- 
tion. The Council beheves that the needs of the education- 
ally disadvantaged child vary significantly in different loca- 
tions. 

The U.S. Congress has long recognized this liinitation of 
federal program planning. For this reason, the language of 
ESEA Title I does not address, except througli broad con- 
cepts, the* specific services to^be provided. The legislation 
addresses only tlie broad parameters under which necessary 
sexVices are to be determined, and the adniinit»trative pro- 
cedures necessary to insure that the intended purposes of 
the program are carried oul . 

National research efforts or program evaluations are of 
Uttle value to the nation as a whole, unless local administra- 
tors and teachers can ascertain from such information 
methods for improving their program fbr their particular 
^ student body. The Council considers ESEA Title I and 
other cortipensa,tory education programs as opportunities 
for local schoals to implement administrative and instruc- 
v tional practices which can eventually be fully incorporated 
^ into the overall educational administration and curriculum, 
with -the supplementary services of compensatory education 
serving as a catalyst for continual efforts to provide the best 
quality education for evejy student. 

The major practices which the NACEDC has observed in 
its site visits are presented in this section. Brief descriptions 
of the Council's rationale for considering such practices 
.effective for compensatory education programs are includ- 
ed, with mention of specific sites where the particular prac- 
tice was observed » More detailed discussions on many of the 
practices noted have been presented in past and present 
NACEDC Annual and special reports. 

Individualized Needs Assessments 

The Council Considers the performance of an individual- 
ized needs assessment essential for the provision of effective 
services to the educationally disadvantaged child. An assess- 
ment should i> annually undertaken, and should include 
administering and evaluating a written or oral test in the 
nrca of basic skills, diagnostic tests by professional medical 
or psychological personnel, past performances and opinions 
and professional judgments of the principal, teacher, 
parents and (where appropriate) the child. 

The Council considers the individualized needs assess- 
nents of the Corrective Reading Program iii Wichita, 
Kc'usas* an excellent example of procedures v/hich result in 
maximum uruiefstanding of the needs of the disadvantaged 
child which must be addressed through the compensatory 
prograiTJ services. Site visit report appears on page 52. 

10 



Individual Written Educational Plans 

Such a practice facilitates the organized planning of 
proper educational services to each child. It also helps to 
reduce the lilceiihood of duplication or^ omission of neces- 
sary services. An individualized educational plan should 
specify- tlie objectives to be met by compensatory services, 
the types of sendees to be delivered to meet these objec- 
tives and the sources of services to be utilized. Such a plan 
should be developed by the school admirustrator, the 
parents, the teachers, and the individual child. The Council 
has observed excellent preparation and use of individualized 
written educational plans in the St. MichaeFs Tribal School, 
ESEA Title I Program, Devil's Lake. North Dakota. Site 
visit report appears on page 54. ^ 

Individualized Instruction 

The instructional needs of each child participating in a 
compensatory education project are di^erent. The rates of 
subject attainment, perceptions of activities to be under-, 
taken, aUention spans and an infinite variety of other 
factors may limit the effectiveness of instruc\ion given in 
large or small groups. Many compensatory programs have 
recognized the shortcomings of group instruction. Through 
utilization of definitive instructional pbjectivej and activi- 
ties, specialized teachers, aides, volunteers, parents, etc*, 
and professil^nal guidance from knowledgeable administra- 
tors these programs have been able to obtain outstanding 
gains for students within or removed from the regular class- • 
room. With efficient program management, the cost for 
individualized programs is comparable to that of other in- 
structional techniques. The Council has observed effective 
employment of individualized instructional practices in the 
Title I Reading Program in Albany, Georgia. Site visit 
report appears on page 55. 

Parent Involvement 

The Council has long recommended that any compensa- 
tory education program contain components v^ich provide 
for a direct involvement of parents in an advisory role to 
the overall progra m serving their children. The achievement 
potential and complete educational growth of the child in 
elementary and secondary schools is enhanced by parental . 
involvement in the educational process. Parent involvement 
in a child's educational program will help the parent to 
understand the educational needs and activities necessary to. 
meet those ends. The parent may then serve to increase the 
effectiveness of the compensatory education programis. 
Parent involvement increases the teachers' and administra- 
tors' understanding of cultural factors which influence edu- " 
cational attainment. Additionally, parents' iirunediate 
understanding of environmental conditions will contribute 
to the planning c f more effective programs. Parent involve- 
ment also acts as force for change and improvement in the 
educational services provided to children. One example of 
copensatory e<iucation programs in which the Council has 
observed effectiveparent involvement is the Follow Through 
programs in Tucson, Arizona. 
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Peer Group Tutoring^ 

The Council found that overall student interest and 
motivation can be bolstered in programs, implementing 
peer-group techniques. It is a particularly effective practice 
when used to emphasize further development of basic skills. 
Such programs are not only successful in improving student 
motivation, but also increase the school's overall interest in 
a team effort and reduce discipline problems. Students de- 
velope more self-esteem and self-worth and the attitudes ex- 
tend into the total curriculum. The practice produces desir- 
able results for both the educationally disadvantaged child 
and the child providing the tutoring. The Council considers 
the High Intensity Tutoring Project in Highland Park, 
Michigan an example^-of a program utilizing this technique 
with a high rate of success. Site visit report appears on page 
56. 

Community Support Services 

A great deal of discussion concerning ESEA Title I com- 
pensatory education progra. s has centered around the 
areas of program emphasis. Tlie Council has stated in many 
of its recent reports that the emphasis of Title I programs 
should be to uplift the educational achievement levels of 
the disadvantaged child in the area of cognitive skills (read- 
ing, mathematics and language arts). Within this bjective. 
the Council has recognized the supplementary service needs 
often associated with educational disadvantagement such as 
h^th,' nutrition, or counseling and psychological. The 
Coilncil^ has recommended that the use of a small percent- 
age of fifle I funds for such^services be allowed . ^ 

Additionally, the Council has urged in its previous report 
recommendations that local program coordinators identify 
other program services available throughout the community 
which may be. morel appropriately applied to meet these 
supplemental needs. Efficient uses of available resources en-^ 
haces bath the educational and social program services. The 
provision of coordinated services greatly enhances the abil- 
ity of the compensatory education program to meet its in- 
tended purpose of providing, supplemental educational in- 
struction. The Council has experienced very effective uses 
of community resources in its observations of the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission/Department of Human Re- 
sources- progranis vi Cherokee and Haralson Counties, 
Georgia. 

Alternative ProgriBms/SchooIs 

T^ie lack of options for flexible learning styles, particu- 
larly for disadvantaged adolescents, may result in their fail- 
ure in school and life. These youth should be given the 
opportunity to acquire skills and knowledge in a variety of 
program settings. Alternative programs/schools can effect- 
ively c^ose the gap between education and work, restoring a 
positive self-image to youth, and creating the type of learn- 
ing environment necessary fbr student achievement. They 
are designed to respond to the unique talents and interests of 
youth which cannot be adequately addressed within a sing- 
ular instructional setting. sJch alternatives provide students 
with instruction in basic skills in addition to on-the-job 
training or practical experiences in skilled trades. These 
programs are designed to alleviate the possibility of drop- 



out or repeated failure by students, as well as absenteeism 
and disruptiveness. Examples of programs which the 
Council has observed which provide such alternatives are 
the Vocational Information Program, Inc. (VIP) in Cleve- 
land, Ohio and the Southern California Regional Occupa- 
tional center in Torrance, California. Site visit reports 
appear on pages 57 and 58. 

Reduction in Discipline and Attendance Problems 

Special program efforts to raise the level of educational 
attainment among disadvantaged children will increase botli 
th cild's measured testing levels and his/her positive attit^ de 
towards school and self. Better discussion and improved 
attendance are indicators of a more positive attitude 
towards school and a perceived effort by the school to serve 
kids needs. Compensatory services can be Resigned to ad- 
dress issues of discipline and lack of attendance among 
participating students. Tlie program design should address 
the interests and needs of the child. Additionally, the coord- 
inated efforts of teachers, parents and community should 
address the noninstructional aspects of the child's needs 
and develop appropriate environments and procedures to 
insure maximum educational attainment. 

During Council sites visitations, particular interest is given 
to the effect of program services on the incidence of disci- 
pline problems and student absenteeism. Effective services 
will decrease such, negative aspects of student behavior. A 
good example of programs observed 'by the Council which 
have si gnificantly reduced behavior and attendance prob- 
lems is the Bedford Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation's 
Family Education Program at Intermediate School 55 in 
Brooklyn , New York, 

Bilingual/Bicultural Programs 

The variety of racial and cultural groups which comprise 
the United Staters population demand effective use of bi- 
lingual and bicultural instructional approaches for maxi- 
mum achievement by students whose language and culture 
are different from that of the mainstream of the American 
citizenry. Bilingual educational approaches allow students 
whose native language is other than English to assimilate 
into the educational process without needless loss'of iristruc- 
tional time while remedial language courses are undertaken. 
Bicultural programs increase the ability of students \yhose 
culture is different from the majority of. Americans to relate 
the school experience to their future career and social goals. 
Both approaches foster within the student a sense of self- 
worth, identity and respect for his native culture and/or 
language. The Council has observed successful bilingual and 
bicultural educational approaqhes in the Indian programs 
of St. Francis Indian School in St. Francis, South Dakota 
and the San Simon Elementary School in Sells, Arizona. 
Additionally, the Council observed effective Bilingual/bi- 
cultural approaches in the Bilingual Education Program in 
the Travis School of Dallas, Texas. Site visit report appears 
on page 59. 
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Prognun Evaiuation 

An integral component of any effective compensatory 
education program is its evaluation procedures. The effect- 
iveness of program services cannot be determined, and 
necessary modifications to increase effectiveness under- 
taken, without a valid and systematic method oif measuring 
the impacts of the services on the educational achievement 
rates of the children ser ved. Such a system should be devel- 
oped with the overall program design and coordinated with 
the program objectives and activities to be undertaken. Each 
student should receive such an evaluation as well as the pro- 
gram as a whole. Teacher and adminstrator record keeping 
sliould be well organized imd developed for ease of docu- 
mentations. An>ong the best evaluation systems the Council 
has observed are those employed by the Cognitively Orient- 
ed Prekinderganen Program (COPE) in Westchester^ Penn- 
sylvania. Site visit ici^ort appears on page 60. 

Participation of Children in Nonpublic Schools 

Local education agencies (LEAs) have develop^ man- 
agement and financing procedures based upon the character- 
istics of the children attending its public schools. The provi-^ 
sins of ESEA Title I require LEA officials to include the 
nonpublic school sector of the district in its program man- 
agement and service delivery activities. Nonpublic school 
representatives must have equitable participation in the de- 
sign, assessment of needs and evaluation of the program. El- 
igible disadvantaged children enrolled in nonpublic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and their parents are to partici- 
pate to the same extent in available services and parent 
council meetings as public school children and parents and 
receive comparable service. 

The Council considers equitable participation of non- 
public school children essential to the operafion of an ef- 
fective Title I program. In the opinion of the Council pro- 
cedures for delivering services to the nonpublic school child 
can be developed within Title I programs without com- 
promising existing stat^: or local laws limiting support of 
nonpublic institutions.. The Coun<pil witnessed effective 
joint public and nonpublic participation such as in ESEA 
Title I activities at the Salpointe High School in Tucson, 
Arizona. Site visit report appears on page 35. 



CONCLUSION 

Djinng the past activity year, the NACEDC conducted 
site visits to the states of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky^ Mississippi, Maine, 
Rhode Island, New York, Tennessee and Puerto Rico. The 
site observations were made in local school districts ^^ich 
provided Council with firsthand local and state views on 
program effectiveness. \ 

Of particular interest to* the Council during this year of 
ESEA Title I reauthorization was the effectiveness of Title 
I program regulations in meeting the needs of rural and 
^ small school districts throughout the nation. Site visits were 
conducted to observe programs throughout the South and 
informal hearings were conducted in the New England area. 
From these experiences, the NACEDC prepared a special 
report on Rural Education. These reports are highlighted in 
the first section of the Site Visit Reports beginning on page. 

The Council has prepared for this report year a special 
report on Indian Education. Site visits were conducted by 
the Council to Arizona and Florida. The objective of iinder- 
taing thete observations was to increase its awareness of the 
types of federal educational programs, utilized by these 
Indian populations for their educationally, disadvantaged 
children. The information gathered and complete descrip- 
tions of the programs are incorporated into the NACEDC's 
1978 Special Report on Indian Education, together with re- 
potsr on other Indian sites, visited in previous years. Con- 
tained in this report in the second section of the Site Visit 
Reports is a brief summary of the Programs observed in 
Arizona and Florida. ' 

An additional area of Council interest was the effective- 
ness of compensatory education programs in a bicultural 
school district. Bilingual and bicultural programs were ob- 
served in San Diego, California and Tucson, Arizona. These 
programs are* highlighted in the third section of the Site 
Visitti Reports. 

Other programs observed include a parent involvement 
program in Bedford Stuyvesant, New York and compensa- 
tory education programs in Puerto Rico. Thfese programs 
are highlighted. ^ 



Site Visit Report 

PROGRAM TITLE: East Alabama Regional Child Development Program 

Locations Aiiniston, Alabama 

Duration: * 1972 to present . 

Number Served: The program serves approximately 1,369 children, with 

individual centers serving as few as 26 or as many as 
170 children. 

Age Range: 3 to 6 years 

Ethnicity: " * Black and White 

Source of Funds: Appalachian Regional Commission ^ 

TitleXX 

Local matching funds ^ 
Parents who are able to pay on a sliding scale 

Area Served : Rural Alabama 



Background Information 

In 1972 the past Alabama Regional Planning and Devel- 
opment Commission initiated a comprehensive child devel- 
opment program! in the E AC Regional System . The program 
was created to serve children from predominately single 
parent families, whose parent is either working or in a train- 
irg program for employment/ The progranris currently 
operating 20 centers in 11 countiies. 

Program Chanict^ristk» 

] Objectives of Projgram: 

/ ^ The primary goal of the program is to provide quality 
' /child care, services for s^gle parent households: This service 
;dlow$ the parent (o become employed or obtain the proper 

- ^/training for futuro emplpyme.nt. In addition, the program 
seeks to assure the^proper nutritional requirements for each 
chid and any necessary health servicjes. The program is also 
viewed as a positive activity to promote racial and socio- 
economic integration. 

Activities of the Program: 

The twenty centers in eleven counties of Alabama serve 
as few as 26 children and as many as 170. Children ire from 
ages 3 to 6 years; with a few 2Vi year olds. The parents are 
approximately 85% welfare recipients and. 15% other low 
income- families who pay according to a sliding fee scale. 
Educatonal activities are undertaken by the program's staff 
to bring the children to. a skill level appropriate for their age 
f group, ^ 

Staff size varies depending on the number of children 
served, and outside community aides and volunteers are re- 
cruited to provide additional personnel. There is little active 
parent involvement dye to the natute of the services. 



Counc3 MemScr Comments and Observations 

The State Commissioner of XJrban Development is cur- 
rently placinjg emphasis on construction rather thaj^educa- 
tion projects. The Appalachian Regional Commission will 
not continue funding fur next year. EAC will be left with 
an 88% staff cost due to t^ie currently debated 1974 Feder- 
al Day -care Regulations. 

Adequate buses and transportation for the center's 
childf en is lacking due to funds. 

Contact Person: 
Shirley Parker 
Program Director 
P.O. Box 2186 
Anniston, Alabama 36202 

(205) 237-6741 ; 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 

Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Age Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Ajea Served : 
Source of Funds: 



Program Chaiaderistics 

Ob/ectives of Program: 

The program has component objectives based on the 
development of the child and his/her home environment. 
Each child is provided services to develop a positive self- 
concept, good health and age appropriate skills in language, 
physical and motor skills, self-help and intellectual skilly. 
Families are assisted in effectively exercising their respond 
.sibilities to meet the needs of their children. .\ 

Activities of tfie Program: 

The program is operated in the cafeteria section of an 
old elementaiy school in Cartersville. Facilities are available 
for separation of the younger children from thosb older. 
Playgiiound facilities and food preparation facilities are 
also av^able on the premises. ^ 

The center is open approximately 260 days a ^ ar from 
7:00 ajn. to 6:Ck) pjn. The children are instructed: in the 
areas of basic life skills, self-help and social skills. l|Key are 
given opportunities to develop in music, art and^moyement. 
Many readiness skills sudi as letters, sounds, anki^.voipabulary 
buildings are emphasized. Field tripes are un^^rtaxen to 
foster the development of language in natural settings and 
to make learning k joyful experience. 

The children are' assessed with regard . to s^e-§ppropriate 
sklls at least once per month. If the duld can perform the 
skill, the date is marked. If he caimot, the 0ate when eval- 
uaed is marked, and activities are planned to help the child 
develop this skill. In this manner, children are allowed to 
progress at their own speed and individualized teaching is 
encouraged. 

^' The nutritional , component of the program consists of 
tyjb hot meals and two snacks. USDA funding has been 
^cured and a variety of materials have been made available 
through the Child Nutrition Program as a result of this 
funding' The center's case aide works with the DepsTrtm^^nt 
of Family and Children Services to insure that the famiiies' 
Who are in need of food are aware of the food stamp pro- 
gram. This ensures continuity of nutritional meals both at 
the center and in the homes. 

Children are screened for their medical and dental needs. 
After screening, their medical and dent^ needs are assessed 
and follow-up treatment is obtained by the case aid 
through existing services in the area or through specialists 
elsewhere. 



Cartersville-Bartow Community Child Development 
Center 

Cartersville , Georgia 
1973 through present 
SO children 
6 months to 6 years 
White and Black 

Cartersville community, (rural, north-western Georgia) 
Title XX funding and community donations 

All parents of the children attending the center are auto- 
matically members of the policy advisory committee and 
have input into the board's administration -of the center. 
The board consists of eleven members elected by the par- 
ents. Additional community involvement is available from 
civic clubs and private citizens in the local area. Many 
different community organizations have donated funds to 
the center for upgrading of the services. 

Council Member Comments and Observatjons 

The program is now four years old and assured of a 
stable financial operation for the next few years. The com- 
munity is supportive of the program and redize the import- 
ance of preschool educational activities to children's future 
success in elementary school. There, are monthly meetings 
of parents and teachers* during which time the parent 
follpw-up activities for the home are discussed. 

Approximately^ 25% of the attending children have hear- 
ing or speedi. problems. This is primarily, the result of a 
poor home enyirorunent. The center has the services of a 
speech therap;ist on a part-time basis and the regular teachers 
are traine^d in the specialized treatments necessary to over- 
come the problems Identified by. the therapist. 

The formal plans by the Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion to institute .kindergarten programs within the state 
over the next four years will signiflcantly increase the abil* 
ity of the program to reach more children below the age of 
Ave and reduce the likelihood of this younger age croup 
developing ph^^sical, mental or environmental roadblocks to 
full educational growth. 

Contact Person 

Mrs. Brooke Dixon 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

Georgia State Department of Human Resources 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 

Location: 

Duration: 

Number Served: 

Grade Range: 
Ethnicity:. 
Area Served: 
Source of Funds: 



Background Information: 

Congress authorized the creation of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission as a unique federa-state' partnership 
through enactment of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act in 1965. The special proWeros of Appalachia in 

^infant mortality, retardation and early chUdhood care gen- 
erally stimulated the crbation of the Child Development 
Program in 1969. This program provided for planning, 
gathering resources and implementing progrartis for the 0-6 
year old age group, including a comprehensive approach to 
early health, social nutritional and educational services."Evi- 
dent needs existed: (a) a planning mechanism at the state 
level; (b) comprehensive services focused on preschool years; 
(c) innovative demonstration programs having some impact 
on the development of other programs in the state; (d) 

, plans that considered how projects would be funded in the 
future; and (e) identification of other "bridging" funds. 

States cunently receive a single allocation of ARC funds 
for non4iigh way programs; this process makes considerable 
demands on the development of state and subregional in- 
vestment plans across a multiplicity of economic^ and 
human services. The noncatcgorical funding of ARC monigs 
has fostered the development and demonstration of frtEfli 

' innovative programs and methods. > 

Pi^ognun Characterialks 

Objectipes of Program: 

The long range goals of the project are as follows : 4 

a) Prepare children for first grade with age appropriate 
skills. 

b) Provide to extent possible for child's overall health 
needs. 

c) Provide forr early identification and prevention of 
mental health problems. 

d) Encourage faipilies to be involved with their child's 
education and effectively utiUze community resources. 



Cherokee and Haralson County ARC/DHR Kindergarten 
Programs ' 

Selected elementary schools in the Cherokee and Haralson 
counties of Georgia . 

February 1977- June 1977 (start-up period) 

Septcntber 1977-June 1978 (planned program year) 

The Cherokee program serves a totkl of 49 children* 
The Haralson program series a^dtal of 80 children 

Kindergarten 

Black and White 

Rural northern Georgia 

Georgia Department of Human Resources/ 
Appalachian Regional Commission 



Activities of the Program: 

The ARC supported kindergarten programs are one of 
the few educationally and socially oriented preschool pro- 
grams available for residents. The programs are designed to 
provide the necessary social adjustment experiences neces- 
saiy for the structured atmosphere of the first grade ele- 
mentary school program. Approximately 75% of the kin- 
dergarten age children attend the ARC program or others 
operated by CETA or state funds. 

Planning for the implemei^tation of each district's kinder- 
garten project included prospective parents and agericy 
personnel. Representatives, from the Georgia Department of 
Hunian Resources child health unit, Licensing District co^ 
ordinators, social services, contract services, mental health, 
the Nopth Georgia and Coosa , Valley Area Plarming and 
Development Centers, the State Pepartment of Education 
and the Southern Re|^onal Education Board participated in 
a state4evel conrmiittee to advise and coordinate services for 
the preschool projects. The school district boards are the 
contracting agenties with Drill/ ARC for the kindergarten 
projects. Generally, the person responsible for the execu-^ 
tion of the program and the objectives set forth in the pro- 
posal is the systems curriculum director . 

Kindergarten projects are located within the elementary 
school buildings. Each child receives a preentry physical 
and appropriate state health agencies coordinate with pro- 
gram educational staff to {Provide the medical and dental 
services identified as necessary. Parents of participating stu- 
dents are encouraged to interact with the program staff to 
receive traininjg regarding the educational and physical 
needs of their children and services and activities necessary 
to foster child development. \. 

The Cherolcee county program employs two full-time 
teachers and two aides in its projects. A part-time parent 
coordinator is provifled by the school system to carry out 
social services and health components. The Haralson county 
program employs three teachers and three assistants. It also 
has a parent coordinator available for health and social ser- 
vice components. 
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Policy Advisory Councils are formed for each ARC 
kindergarten program. Their purpose is to establish policies 
and procedures in conjunc^tion with the school district and 
the Department of Humari Resources relative to pro-am 
administration and operatidn. At least 51% of parents of 
children enrolled in the project must be represented on the 
Policy Advisory Council. Other parents may be members, as 
well as representatives from the Georgia Department of 
Health, the school district, universities and colleges, mental 
health, civic groups, government^, units and other appro-, 
priate sources. 

Council Member Comments and Observations 

The Council members visiting the site noted that each 
chid in the preschool programs were provided a thorough 
physical upon entrance, and health service provided where 
necessary. The children eligible are selected on the basis of 
low income and transportation is provided for those requir* 
ing such service. The counties have Title XX, Outreach and 
other child development projects. 

Among the physical problems most often occurring are 
dental problems. There are not dental facilities near the 
program sites, so children must be transported to other 
areas to receive this service. Medicaid is not too effe^ctive 
for the residents of this area, and doctors are often reluc; 
tant to treat such poor patients. The children attending the 
normal schools within the counties visited do not receive 
adequate health services. This condition empjiasizes the im- 
portance of participation in this comprehensive program to 
meet such needs at an early age. Program operators would 
not like to see restrictions on the use of funds for suppor- 
tive services because they have few resources for health 
needs. 

The Council members were pleased to note that the 
ARC kindergarten programs will have built in program eval- 
uation components to identify the gains made through the 
services. Additionally, the Governor of Georgia has planned 
a four-year phase in regular kindergarten programs in every 
schoof district in Georgia beginning in the Fall of 1977. 

The student population of this area in Georgia is increas- 
ing at a very hi^ rate. The new highway construction 
through this area will make access to Atlanta and other in- 
dustrial areas easier and encourage more residents to settle 
in these counties. There is a need for more classroom space 
and equipment for the counties' schools. Also administra- 
tive personnel requir.e additional training and specialization 
to meet the growing needs of this area. 

■ ' 



Contact Person :4 

Mrs. Brook Dixon 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

Georgia State Department of Human Resources 
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Site VisU Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location; 
Duration: 
Number Served: 

Ethnicity: 
Source of Funding: 

Area Served: 



Choctaw l^amily Education Program 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 
1974 through present 

Off reservation, home visit program with varying numbers 
children^ depending on family size. 

American Indian 

Currently 25% Tribal Council, Health Department and 
75% Appalachian Regional Commission 

Rural area outside of reservation near Philadelphia, 
Mississippi. 



Program Characteristics 

Objectives of Program: ^ 
To. provide assistance and training to parents for meeting 
the health and social service needs of their children within 
the home. 

Activities of the Program: 

The program is a home-based child and family education 
program serving Indian families that live outside of the 
reservation area. Eligibility is determined by family need, 
it is primarily a health oriented activity because of the 
severe health, nutritional and social services needed by the 
participating families. The program incorporates the health 
oriented Dorsey Education Model in its operations. 



The staff will often work with the children in the family 
while the parents watch and learn. In this way confidence 
and understanding are fostered. There is a program director, 
whose primary expeitise is in public health. Two home visi- 
tor, who speak Choctaw, are assigned to carry put the 
home leased education activities;/ 

Council Member Comments and Observations 

The program will be funded 100% by the Tribal Council 
^ Health Department beginning in FY 1978-79. 

Jtfany of the Indians do not feel 4he public schools are 
beneficial to their children^ and hestitated to enroll their 
children in school. Parents were initially very hesitant to 
participate in the family education project, but after a few 
months of getting to know the home visitor, they accepted 
the guidance and advice. 



Contact Person: 

J. Robert Scott 

Director of Education 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 

Rt. 7, Box 21 

Philadelphia, Mississippi 

(601)656-5813 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Age Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Source of Funding: 



Rural Kemper Child Development Center 

DeKalb , Mississ}p{n 

1 975 through present 

45 children 

6 months to 6 years 

Three quarters minority children 

75-76 matching ^rant; Appalachian Regional Commission 
provided 75% 

ESEA Title XX funds were 25% 



Program Chanurteristics 

Objectives of Program: 

To provide the educational, health and social services 
necessary for eligible children to adequately acquire the age 
appropriate skills and social adjustment characteristics 
necessary for entrance into first grade,. 

Activities of the Program: 

The Rural Xemper Child Development Center (KCDC) 
has 45 children enrolled, most of whom attend free of 
charge. A few fees are paid which amount to a total of 
$180 per month. Title XX fee scale is used to determine 
amounts for those required to pay tuitioh. Free attendance 
is determined by the welfare department. As there is not 
kindergarten programs in the state of Mississippi, this pro- 
gram is, a popular one;. There are 35 children on the pro- 
ject's waiting list at the present time. Although there is a 
Head Start program in the area, most parents need full-day 
care for their children. The project provides some clothes 
for the most needy children. The washer and dryer were in 
constant.use and the children are bathed daily. 

The facUity was an old barrack-type building. The ARC 
does not provide for -the building of facilities :in its pro- 
grams. The staff felt that finding adequate facilities in rural 
areas was a major program concern, however, the building 
was adequate for the children but it did not meet the.staffs 
needs (ive., office space^ storage area, meeting ^m). 

, The program meets the Federal Interagency D^ Care 
Standard. The staff to child ratio is approximately Vto 3. 
The program is also making use of CETA funds for exka 
emi^oyees diiring the Summer months. Most of the teachers 
have had some college preparation* however none had. 
a college degree. Salaries are $4^00 pet year for teachers. 

All of the parents of attending children either work or 
attend school. The project director indicated that there is 
very little parent involvement and only a small amount of 
community support. 

Gbitndi Member Comments and Obaervatkms 

The main concems of the program staff are the cutbacks 
in funding. For fiscal year 1977-78, the social worker has 
been cut back from full-time to part-time. The cook posi- 
tion is no longei^ in existence and there will be no custodial 
services. 



Contact Person: 
WOlie Ruth Thompson 
Training Coordinator 
The Executive Building 
401 Mississippi Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39201 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 

Duration: 
Number Served: 
Age Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: - 
Source of Funding: 



Kentucky Youth Research Center, Inc. 

Frankfort, Kentucky-Headquarters 

Sites visited in Breathitt and Perry Counties 

Summer months 

Approximately 25 in each program site - 

3 to 5 years 

White 

Appalachian Region of eastern Kentucky 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
Title XX 

Some private funding 



Program Characteristics 

Objectives of Prop-am : 

To provide participating children with nutritional and 
health aspects of child development as well as pre^school 
learning and social activities. 

Activities of the Pro-am: * ' 

in 1962, the Kentucky Youth Research Center. Inc. was 
established as a private nonprofit corporation to provide a 
vehicle for prbgraWis of research, demonstration, and train- 
ing in the area of children and youth services* Since that 
time, the Kentucky Youth Research Center, Inc. h?.s invest- 
ed an estimated 7.5 million man Ijours and $25,000,000 in 
14 Eastern Kentucky counties.' 

Since 1974, the Kentucky Youth Research Center, Inc. 
has been the vehicle for contract services in an additional 
eight .Eastern Kentucky counties* During this same period 
of time, the recipients of service have made contributions 
of goods, services, and cash of approximately $500,000 a 
year. 

These statements carry a great deal of meaning for those 
famihar with the area. The total population of the service 
area is less than 500,000 peoples. The area is marked by iso- 
lation and poverty. The mean per capita income is $1,892 
compared with a national average- of $4,041 ; 45% of all the 
families exist on incomes less than the poverty level. 

The Kentucky Youth Research Center staff are, for the 
most part, indigenous to the area. Of the 343 employees, 
30 carry professional status and the remainder are indige- 
nous paraprofessionals. Consistent with its philosophy of 
self*help, the Kentucky Youth Research Center has hired 
the unskilled and undereducated and provided a combina- 
tion of formal," on-the-job and in-house training for both 
staff and recipients. Many of these' persons came to the 
agency with no previous work experience and after receiv- 
ing experience in this agency as well as the training it offers, 
wept on to better jobs in the conununity. 

Using some 60-child development centers serving 2,000 
.children as the pucleus, staff works with both children and 
parents to provide service. Educational development tran- 
scends the barrier of the center as parents work right along 
with staff to provide individualized educational e5cperiences 
fo the children. Parents learn along with the child to deal 



with basic concepts of colors, math, language and science. 
Care is given to the socialization,' nutritional, physical and 
emotional growth of the child. Special children with handi- 
capping conditions are mainstreamed into the program* 

Within the home, as well as in the center, the process is 
reinforced* Health Educators, Speech Aides, Health/Social 
Service Aides, and Family Workers help the family seek 
financial assistance, training for jobs, budget building, 
health education, menu planning, homemaking skilfs, and 
cdunseling. Ail these things reinforce the positive center ex- 
periences within the homes. 

Parents volunteer in the centers and participate both at 
the center level in planning program activities and at the 
top agency level in making decisions on hiring, dismissals,, 
budget approval, and recommending policies and procedures. 

While center and in-home services are the major thrusts 
of the Kentucky Youth Research Center, they are not the 
only ones. A scarcity of health^professionals and resources 
resulting in tremendous needs for health services also rnark 
the area. To alleviate these problems, the Kentucky Youth 
Research Center has a health unit^ which provides nrjobile 
services in the areas of dental screening and treatment, med- 
ical screening, , health hygiene and education, remedial 
speecho and language services^ nutritional services, and 
special education. 

Recently, the Kentucky Youth Research CeAter has be- 
come involved with comiriunities wanting child develop- 
ment services for middle/upper income and working parent 
families. This service develpps as the conununity determines 
the need and defines its goal. The Kentucky Youth Re- 
search Cente* yvides the technical assistance and-ttaining 
to aidin this_.#mmunity development. 

The scope of services offered by the Kentucky Youth 
Research Center and the extent to which the quality of 
these services has been recognized nationally is great-but 
so are the problems. 

The obvious and most comn i problem is money. 
During a period of rapidly risuig prices, agency funds 
(federal) have been either frozen at the previous years' level 
or increased only a fraction (1-5%) of the increase in the 
cdst of living. 



Reduction of spending threatens the direct services 
rendered to approximately 50% of the families. It also 
threatens health >ervices, homemlker/family worker ser- 
vices as well as the long range comniunity development. 

Current fundi^ carry burdens thai could be rechanneled 
to direct services. Rented facilities, utilities » and renovations 
carry a $250,000 burden annually. The eixisting fleet of 60 
vehicles support the delivery of services in the most isolated 
areas. Because of the lack of in-house maintenance system, 
the aency of forced to pay grossly inflated prices for main- 
tenance where no other resource is available. All too'often, 
the agency does not and/or cannot get service. This com- 
pounds the administrative and budgetary burden of plan- 
ning for ultimate replacements for vehicles. Staff training 
and development funds have been eliminated. 

These are only the problems, the Kentucky Youth Re- 
search Center encounters^in trying to maintain present ser- 
vices. Further frustration is experienced by the agency in 
the areas where minimal services are offered and where 
there is still an unmet need. 

Council Member Commentaand Obaervattons 

When the ARC funding is terminated (the program calls 
for project funding only over a limited number of years, 
three or five), KYRC will attempt to continue the child 
development projects on a per-child cost of $27^0 per 
week without transportation and $30.00 per week with 
transportation. To underwrite these costs, they will depend 
upon parental support, some Tifle XX funds, and' contri- 
butions from the private sector. 

The majority of the paid and volunteer staffs were local 
residents. The aggravation of aftereffects of early childhood 
.illnesses {e.g., untreated ear infections in early childhood 
because of the unavailability of proper medical services re- 
sults in hearing toss, bad speech habits, and frequently re- 
tarded learning abiHty) are a major social concern in this 
area. 

Some idea of the condition of the 14 counties of eastern 
Kentucky can be realized from the fact that there is a popu> 
lation of) less than 500,000 located in those rural areas. 
Therefore, lif<p in the area isHdentifled by isolation and 
poverty. It was pointed out to us that the income per capita 
averages less than 40 percent of the national (for 1976, 
$1,892 as compared to S5,041 national average). Also 45% 
of all the families who live in those counties are below 
poverty level. 

The health care needs of pre-school children is and 
should be a primary objective of the services rendered by 
KVRC. The Federal Government should be alert to and re- 
inforce programs which can as;sist ih curtailing early child - 
hbod ailments which untreated can have far-reaching handi- 
caping effects. 

Parental involvement in the projects is a noteworthy and 
effective feature. Not only are the parents reinforced in the 
relatioiiship and role they have with their children, but they 
also have an opportunity for learning and for some 
economic assistance when employed. 



Contaet Pcnon 

Mr. Edward E. Ellis 
Executive Director 

Kentucky Youth Research Center, Inc. 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE : 
Location: 
Duration:. 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 

Area Served : \ 
Source of Funding: 



027 General Education-Remedial/Development (Summer) 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
6 week Summer course 
5 to 600 

Grades 1 thtough"9 
JJixcd 

Pine Bluff Independent School District. 
Title I 



Program Characteristics 

Objectives of Program: 

Students in grades 16 were seiecte(|on the basis of stan- 
dardized test scorts (below the 30th percentile on national 
test norms) and by the recommendation of school teachers 
to help increase their acadeijiic base so that the^^re better 
able to successfully participate in regular classes for the 
coming school year. In the secondary schools, students with 
one or more failing grades at the end of the year and recom- 
mended by the counselor or who ac* two years or more 
below grade level by standardized tests are invited to parti- 
cipate. " < 

In the elementary grades students will hopefully raise 
their academic base tn reading, language arts, and mathe- 
matics by 1 .5 months in each of the four basic skill areas of 
English . mathematics; science and social studies. 

Activities of the Programs 

In the elementary grades, 75% of the day will be spent in 
reading and language arts activities and 30% in mathematics. 
There will .be individual instruction in self-contained class- 
rooms equipped with a variety of instructional materials. 
Evaluation of the studeWs will be accomplished by pre and 
post test (CAT-70), The results will be monitored by a 
supervisor of Title L Th^re will be files kept on each stu-^ 
dent consisting of student's profile sheet, test scores and. 
progress in the basic skills and numt>^r facts. 
" In the secondary' grades there will be departmentaliza- 
tion with participatniS assigned to classroonis, depending 
upon grade and ihdividual needs. Individualized instruction 
in the four basic arl^as will be utilized. An assortment of 
remedial materials will be used sof that the ordinary school 
book type learning will not detract from the attractiveness 
of the program. 

The instructional staff will consist of around 70 in total. 
Each teacher will have an aid to assist with non-teaching 
chores. There will be no more than a 12:1 ratio in each 
class. 

ihere is no specific parent involvement, although they 
are invited to attend and become more^ famiUar with the 
program. 
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Contact Person 

Mr. Fulton Walker 

Director of Federal Programs 

Pine Bluff Independent School District 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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PROGRAM TITLE:: 
Location: ^^"^ 
Number Served: 

Age Rang 
Nuinber Served: 
Age Range : 
Ethnicity: 
Source of Funds: 

Area Served: 



Background Information 

The State of Tennessee has legislation which aUows 
cooperatives as part of the school system. The proposal was 
written originally based on findings by the Appalachian 
Laboratories with service for young children as a top 
{iiiority. After the phaseout of the original project, the 
Clinch-PoweU Educational Cooperative was one of six in 
the Uhitod States chosen to be funded by OCD under Title 
XX. This cooperative was formed based on a needs assess- 
ment^ covering, four counties (two of which have the lowest 
base in the county), and serves families whose residence in 
the Appalachian area dates back many generations. 

Using a budget of ^4 million dollars, 5(M& from OCD and 
50% from regional funds, it provides services and work- 
tops in the eight southeastern states for an individually 
guided Education Project for a homebased Home-State 
Training Program with the .entire region participating to get 
people into the field. The Office of Education participates 
with a Conununity Education Program similar to a commu- 
nity coUefge, evaluators are used from the E. Tennessee 
University, and a program in metric education is just being 
funded. They have very good monitoring alnd have been 
operating on their own good track j'ecord. 

This cooperative is made . up of the Superintendent of 
Schools (elected), one School Board Member, one member 
of . the State Department of Education, and one representa- 
tive of an institution of higher learning. 

Progsram Characteristics 

Objectives of Program: 

There are eight components of care invoiVed in the , 
Clinch-Powell Cooperative: . 

1. Nutrition 

• food checks 

• reeducation 

• nutritionist services 

2. Counseling 

• aides 
nurses 

• - social service workers 



Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative 
Tazewell, Teniiessee 

Approximately 600 children ffom 400 famUies 

\. . 

Approximately 600 children from 400 fs^milies 

4-5 years with affects on younger children in the^family 

White ' 

Title XX (with exception of Hancock county) Regional 
- funds 

Four counties In northern Tennessee 
Glayborn, Campbell, Hancock and Union 



3. Health Screening 

• interval updating 

4. Transportation 

• support services 

5. Preschool Jiandicapped 

• activities for special needs 

• some basic services ^ 

6. Satellite Programs 

^ • 'tuitibn pay for teachers in specialized education 

• BA's for certification 

• Master^s program 

7. Qiild Developthent Activity 0-2 years - 

• Social service aide makes regular visits 

8. Educational Component 

• mobile classrooms 

• paraprofession^ home 

^^television * * • ' 

• • materials 

A ctivities of the Program: 

The program, uses small mobile classrooms for S-7 child- 
ren and larger ones for 17 children, as well as a home based 
service. Overall they serve approximately 600 children from 
400. families. The home based training serves 220 lainilies, 
requiring each family ^to have at least one child through 
four years of age and exhibit a need under Title XX eligi- 
bility guidelines. 

. Tl^ average home service worker is responsible for t,en 
families, making scheduled visits to each for ^ day eveiy 
week. During these visits the lyorker delivers materials and 
instructs each parent on how to use them fbr teaching the 
child dOring specified periods of time during the day. Since 
tl^s program emphasizes the , importance for parents to 
stmre tiirie with their children each-daKt^ch family is re- 
quir^ to have a non-working parent. ^ ^..^ 

. Parents are eager to learn more about w4iat td^o-for 
their children and the regional f groups have 80% participa"-^ 
tion. The vans are also used to pick up and bring together the 
parents for group discussion^ and training in churches, 
banks or other available buildings. Parents are also encour- 
aged to continue with their own education and sonie have 
now achieved their General Education Diploma. 



Council Member Comments and Obtervmtions 

The Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative appears to 
be doing an excellent Service locally and to the Southeast-- 
em region. However, more irtformation on the use of the 
instruction provided to other states would be needed before 
an evaluation coiJd be made. The program base is well di- 
rected and the personnel kno\dedgeable, capable and con- 
. cemed. The far reaching results have not been made avafl- 
able for determination of the program's total effectiveness. 

There is excellent cooperation with the school system, 
the community and the higher educational institutions. 
Many individual children have benefited and the family as a 
whole is also affected positively , The program is tailored to 
meef the needs of families living in rural areai where cc itral 
centers are available « 



Contact Person: 

Dr. William Locke 
P,0. Box 279 

Tazewell, Tennessee 37879 
(615) 6264677 
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Summary of Site visits to Indian Education 
Programs in Arizona 

The Pima and Papago Indian Reservations are large terri- 
tories of arid land in the central and southern regions of 
Arizona. Its schools are supported through private sources, 
local school districts, or by the. Department of Interior's 
bureau of Indian Affairs, The residents of these reservations 
have, traditionally experienced educational underachieve- 
ment, high unemployment and poor housing. Many of the 
residents live in isolated villages throughout the territories. 
Schools serving their children must be keenly aware of 
the rieeds of bilingual and bicultural instructional tech- 
niques, student transportation, boarding facilities, and com* 
pehsatory instructional programs. Below is a review of these 
sites: ' . 

The Santa Rosa Boarding School is located on the 
Papago Indian Reservation in Arizona. The school serves ap- 
proximately 542 American Indian students fr'^m kindergar- 
ten through fhe eighth grade. The school is funded under 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), with ESEA, Title I ser- 
vices. The building complex is new with facilities for both 
..day and boarding students. It is equipped with extensive 
physical education anjj^ducational laboratory facilities as 
well as modern mit€ic, library and study accommodations. 
Many of the students board at the school during the week 
and return to thei/ homes on weekends. The number %f stu- 
dentS/cexnmiUiag is expected to expand greatly during the 
next School year. (From the present number of 160 to 320 
students.) 

Tne Title I reading program is built around the Distar 
readingvinstruction program and the Title I classes employ 
a full^tiyie teacher and an instructional aide. Students re- 
ceive approximately five (5) hours of compensatory instruc- 
tion /^ekly ind their instruction is designed to meet indivi- 
dual n€fi4s. v. 

The San Simon School is located on the Papago Indian 
Reservation in Arizona and serves approximately 214 
American Indian students in kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. The school is funded by BIA, with, supplemental 
ESEA, Title I and Title VII services. The school currently 
provides educational opportunities for chidren thru the 
sixth grade, but anticipate expanding to the eighth grade 
by the next school year. Tlie school has .adopted for its 
compensatory instruction a pilot program which was first 
implemented in Grant*s Pass, Oregon. This program pro- 
vided a Title 1 outline for reading, mathematics and lan- 
guage arts remedial programs, from which more locally re- 
sponsive services were developed. The strength of this 
program is that it does not unnecessarily require instruction 
that does not aid in meeting the prescribed sequence of 
skills. 

The BIA funding for the school has annually increased, 
allowing exclusive use of Title I funds for supplementary in-" 
structional personnel. Extensive use is made of bilingual In- 
dian insti iicti(>nal aides who work closely with the students ' 
in their development of the English language. 
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The Santa Rosa Ranch School is located on the Papago 
Indian Reservation in Arizona. The school enrollment is ap- 
proximately 30 children, ten ()0) of which are severely 
handicapped. Grades served are kindergarten thruugli the 
fifth. The school services are funded under the BIA, with 
additional resources from ESEA, Title L and the Handi- 
capped Act. It has an individual community school board 
and parent advisory council. 

Compensatory education services are offered in reading, 
mathematics, language arts and sciences. Individual educa- 
tinal plans are developed for each student. 

The len handicapped children attend this combination 
day and boarding school. These children previously have 
had limited access to organized educational programs be- 
cause of physical dysfunctions, limited learning capacities, 
oi a combination thereof. The general objective for these 
children is an academic growth rate of at least five (5 ) 
.months overall in core curriculum areas and physical and 
tutorial therapy services as needed. These children are main- 
streamed with other children at the project site in all non- 
acadeinic areas in an effort to foster self-confidence in the 
exceptional child in dealing with peers in a more realistic 
setting. 

The school compound contains the two dassroojn faci- 
lity, playground areas, and two ranch style homes occupied 
by the Principal/Project Director and participants in the 
^'Education Unlimited," handicapped education program. 
The school is located at the edge of the Santa Rosa Village 
which allow? project participants to interact with other 
Papago people. - 

Title I parent advisory council and advisory sdiool board 
act as counsel for staff to ensure proper input in dealing 
with students. Both groups make regular visits to the school 
andparticipate in all aspects } the school's actvities. 

The Baboquivari Junior High School is located on the 
Papago Indian Reservation in Sells, Arizona. It serves ap- 
proximately 300 American Indian students/ Local funding. 
Title I, Title VII and Title IVB of the Indian Education Act 
are the funding sources. The school is part of the Indian 
Oasis School District No. 40 which covers an area of two 
million square acres— all of the reservation that is in Pima 
County. Chidren come from as far as 57 miles to attend this 
school. Basically, the Indian Oasis School District No. 40 is 
an elementary school allowing high school subjects to be 
taught. This has placed heavy financial burdens on the 
school as it must operate on an elementary school budget. 
Efforts are, however, being undertaken to develop a recog- 
nized high school district for the area and to construct facil- 
ities for the high school education of approximately 400 
students. The nc^w school would be built in Sells with 
federal funds but would be a public school and a part of the 
state and county system. 

The school offers Title I to only about 40 percent of the 
80 percent of total enrollment eligible for services due to a 
lack of resources. Primarily it is a remedial reading proL\- im. 
Add!'H)nally, the school has ESEA, Title Vll, Bilingual edu- 
cation programs which are sponsored under Title IVB of 
the Indian Education Act. 

The Saint Johns Elementary School is located in Gila 




Crossing, Arizona and serves American Indian Iiildren in 
grades I through 6. The school is supported with private 
funds and ESEA Title I. It is a parochial school operated by 
the Catholic Church. Located just off the Pima Indian reser- 
vation, the complex was built in 1900, and consists of sev- 
eral large buildings. In recent years the enrollment has de- 
clined and The building for high school students is now 
LHUKcupicd. 

Th« pupil/teacher ratic^ is quite high, with only three 
classrooms and a library. The Title I supplementary services 
arc provided by two Title I teachers in a small separate 
ri>()ni. 

This school is experiencing a drastic decline in enroll- 
ment as more public schools become available on the reser- 
vation. There is emphasis in the classes on Indian cultural 
heritage and the native arts. 

. Tlie Gila Crossing School is located on the Pima Indi.^n 
Reservation in the northwest -section of Gila, Arizona. It 
provides educational services to American Indian children 
from preschool through grade five! Its services are funded 
by BIA and Title 1. The complex consists of several small 
administrative offices ,and approximately six classrooms. 
Tho gymnasium, located in the main building, doubles as 
the school cafeteria. Two mobile classrooms-adjacent to the 
main building serve as a supply and resource center and for 
educating retarded cKildren. 

The educational curriculum consists of a Headstart Pro- 
gram and elementary grades kindergarten through S.TTiere 
is a Title I program for all grade levels, with Title I teachers 
providing individual supplemental instruction. There is little 
language difficulty, as all the students speak English. The 
Indian staff personnel of the school is 85% for teachers and 
I QWc for teacher aides. 

Transportation to and from school is a major problem. 
Students travel great distances. Additionally, there is a need 
for increasing the cultural instruction area. A science pro- 
gram is provided for the enrichment of all students, even in 
the very early grades. 

Tlie Phoenix Indian Boarding School located in Phoenix, 
Arizona serves approximately 700 American Indian students 
in grades kindergarten througli the Twelfth grade. The 
school is funded through the BIA. It is a coeducational 
school operated by the Bureau and its students must be 
at least one-lourth Indian and from a recognized tribe. The 
ediiciitionat program is designed to address the special 
needs of students who do not have local access to public 
education oi have experienced social adjustment problems 
in the local schools. The students are from areas in Arizona, 
Utali, Nevada and Calilbrnia. They represent the Hopi, 
Pima. Papago and Apache tribes. 

The curriculum is designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of the low achiever. Compensatory instruction 
is offered to all grade school stucients and the lower level of 
high school students. Discipli^^? and s(jcial adjustment prob- 
lems among students are igh, with overall educational 
attainment of only , 5.5 years througlv ninth grade and 8.2 
years througli twelfth grade. The high school curriculum 
, offers both vocational :^.id technical instruction. Only 15 to 
20 percent of the students go on to higlier education after 
gradu. *ion. 



Extensive in4i6use research has been conducted by the 
school's administration to identify methods of reducing the 
dropout rate and reducing discipline problems. Basically, 
the research bas shown a need for more interscholastic ath- 
letic, programs to, develop a competitive spirit; greater 
curriculQm focus on pupil interests; more effective instruc- 
tional personnel; and, improved hiring practices. 

The identification and selection of quality instructors, 
who have a genuine interest \j\ Indian culture and needs, is 
complicated by Civil Service hiring procedures. Additional- 
ly, the obtainment of equipment is dependent upon the ser- 
vices provided by Government Service Administration's ^ 
contractors. Both of these practices would be more effect- 
ive if local control were instituted. 

Members of the Council visiting'the site were concerned 
over the extensive dropout rates and the procedures for 
hiring instructional staff and acquiring equipment. It is 
their conclusion that the program could be much more 
effective in meeting the needs of its Indian students if local * 
control were strengthened.* 

The Educational Programs serving Seminole Indian 
children in Hollywood and on the Big Cypress Indian 
Reservation, located in central Florida are provided by BIA, 
local school districts, Title I and Title VII. 

There are approximately 400 Seminole residents on the 
Hollywood Reservation. Twenty-nine of the school age 
children are out of state and in a boarding school with the 
remainder attending reservation schools. 

On the Big Cypress Reservation school there is an enroll- 
ment of 65 stiidents. In addition to the regular curriculum, 
both ESEA Title I and Title VII supplemental services are^^ 
provided. There are three classrooms in a very roomy build- 
ing. Grades 1 A consist of a single teacher and two bilingual 
aides. Many of the children do not speak fluent English. 
Grades 5 thru 8 have one teacher and one aide. There is a 
Head Start^program with one teacher and an aide. All aides 
are salaried with fitle I funds, and all students receive Title 
I instruction. *^ # 

The Title VII program has a director, counselor, special- 
ist, aide, part-time artist and elders of the tribe with special 
skills who are paid. The program is culturally oriented and 
works closely with the Tide I personnel. Primary focus is 
on native legends, work at native crafts, music and dancing 
programs. All are conducted in a bilingual instructional 
approach. There is an active parent advisory council which 
works with the Title I and Title VII programs. 

Contact Persons: 
Pima: Joseph Alford 

Director of Federal Education Programs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

,Pima Agency 

Sacaton, Arizona 85247 

(602)562-3326 
Papago : Ron Jaeger 

Director of Educational Programs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
^ ^ Papago Indian Reservation 
^ Settlenrtent, Arizona 

(602) 383-261 1 'Ext. 5292 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 

Source of Funding: 



^ Indian Education 

Cholla High.Sdiool, Tucson» Arizona 

1 ,002 students In 100 schools 

K indergarten through 12 

Ax lenban Indians 
NonengUsh Speaking Students 

ESEA, Title I, Title VII, Title IVA 



Ph^gram Deaci^tion: 

TUIe IVA-^J0hnson O'Mattey 

This program is in conjunction with parents of Indian 
students and is an outreach program which serves all stu- 
dets identified in the school district. It includes informal 
counseling for teachers, students, and parents. It provides 
•cultural activities and tutoring. The major objective of the 
program is to increase the. students' interest in leaitiii^ 
and motivate them to succeed in their studies. Students in 
the program acquire the skills, attitudes and knowledge 
necessary for either /Continuation to higher education 
and/or employment following graduation. The program also 
attempts to close the gap between the Indian cultural tradi- 
tions among public school persoimel and with nonlndian 
students and among other bidlan students. 

Counseling techniques are implemented in coordination 
with district counseling staff. Personnel are hired and 
trained to serve as tutors. One of the unique features* of 
this program is the Youth Leadership Seminars designed for 
hi^ sdiool students. These seminars are designed to devel- 
op leadership qualities and skills of Indian students, positive 
direction toward the growth of self-image, and a structure 
for becoming aware of and using these characteristics in 
both the Indian and the general community activities. 



E^A, Title VII 

The program is mainly designed to provide educatipnal 
services to students who are proficient in English. The pro- ^ 
gram is implemented in eight schools and provides services 
to approximately 960. students. It is designed to meet the* 
following objectives; (1) develop proficier^cy in listening, 
comprehension, reading, writing and speaking of the En- 
glish and Spanhh languages; (2) develop proficiency in sub- 
ject matter concept development in Spanish and EngUsh;^ 
(3) develop greater awareness and appreciation for cultural 
and historical relatfonstiips among Mexican*American, 
Blacks, Anglos, Orientals and Indians; (4) involve parents 
and members cf the community in planning the develop- 
ment and implementatun;! of bilingual (education; and (5) 
establish a continuous systematic staff development pro- 
gram for participating personnel. 

Activities undertaken to achieve the program's objective 
include video tapes use for communicatioiL' skills, imple- 
mentation of total biliiigual-multicultural i^odels, and in- 
struction in language arts, history, mathematics, science, 
folkloricos, and arts. High school students participate in bi- 
ingual language and business instruction. The evaluation 
design allows for assessing progress in the achievement of 
stated objectives through the use of criterion-referenced 
tests and appropriate management assessment techniques. 

Contact Pcnon: 

Dr. Wilbur H.Lewis 
Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School District 
P.O. Box 4040 
1010 East Tenth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 

Location: 
Number Served : 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Fundings: 



Prognun DeBcriptioii 

This program is administered in 13 elementary schools 
in the District. It consists of reading and language, resource 
teachers providing supplementary services to children need- 
ing improvenient in their basic skills. The teachers work 
with students in very small groups. Teacher aides are avail- 
able where the number of children need added services. 

Substantive participation of the parents in the educa- 
tional program is most noteworthy. Also observed was a 
deflnite ease and openrless on the part of the children; this 
undoubtedly would be due to the presence of the home in 
the person of the parents within the school. It also rein- 
forced a positive relation to exist between the home and 
the school. The parents in a special meeting with the Ad- 
visory Council members mentioned that additional funds 
were needed to provide personnel rather than instructional 
equipment and materials, of ^hich they felt they had 
p!enty. 

It was quite observable that the school personnel had a 
deflnitely positive attitude toward parental involvement; 
the parents also reflected this saine judgement. 



Title I -Reading/Language Extended Services (Comprehen- 
sive Services) 

Missionview Elementary School, Tucson, Arizona 
440 " 
Fourth through sixth 

Target Population 
.Title I 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Wilbur H. Lewis , ^ 

Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School District 

P.O. Box 4040 

1010 East Tenth Street 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 . ^ 
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site Visit Report 

Follow Through Program 
, Ochoa Elementary School 
Kindergarten through third grade 
Racily mixed 
Urban 

Local and federal Economic Opportunity Act (Follow 
Through) funding 



1 

PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
SoujTce df Funding: 



Pfogram Deacription ^ 

Follow Through/a4)rogram designed for children in the 
early primary grades, was funded finder the Economic Op* 
portunity Act. It provided a special program of instruction 
as well as support services of medical, dental, jiiitrition, 
social and psychological servici^s as a means of sustaining 
the pattern of early gains that diildreh had made by attend- 
ing a full year of Head Start or similar pre-school programs. 
. . Nationwide, twenty sponsors* are now working with one 
or more conmiunities to iniplement anjnnoviltive educa- 
tional pro'gram for young -children. 
' bchoa Follow Throu^, Tucson District No. 1, is pat- 
terned after the Early Education Model, and is one of the 
19 projects sponsored nationwide by the Arizona Center 
for Educational Research and Development, College of 
Education, University of Arizona. Focusing on children 
from kindergarten through grade ^ three, Ochoa Follow 
Throiigh offers a comp^hensive program of instruction, 
psydiologicail services and parent involvement as well as 
medical dental and nutritional services. 

Instructional Goals: 

The Ochoa Follow Through program has four major curri- 
^cuium goals; 

1 . To help each child develop a language base 

2. To help each child develop a motivational base for 
learning ' \ ■ .. ' 

3. To help each child develop his intellectual abilities 

4. To help each child develop his societal arts ;uid skills 
Activities in the classroom become vehicles for inter- 
relating or orchestrating'' the goal areas. Each of the goal 
areas is interwoven into the daQy activities to provide a 
learning environment which^ helps the child develop aca* 
dentically , physically , emotionally, and socially. 

Program Activities 

Each classroom undertaking the FoUow Through pro< 
^am has a fuU-tiine teacher and teacher's aide. Additionally 
there are program assistants and volunteers to assist with 
the children. Tlie teaching team assesses tha needs of the 
children individually by observing language and behaviors, 
noting interests and styles of learning, and planning new 
activities. Learning environments are organized to meet 
individual needs of each child with specific roles for teachers 
and other adults. 



Parent Advisory Committee 

Parents of participating children are actively involved in 
all phases of the program. Specifically, parents are involved 
in the classrooms both as aides and to learn' and share infor- 
maion about their chid. Parents, as'members of the Policy 
Advisory Committee recommend school personnel for 
employment in the program and review curriculum content 
and method. They are encouraged to share their culture and i 
customs with the teaching staff to familiarize teaching: ^; 
personnel with their ethmc background and design learning j 
materials from their community. 

Additional Components 

The psychological services of the psychplogist include 
working with chfldren, parents aiid teachers to, identify 
learning needs and improve learning and social relationships. 
Joint planning apd collaboration with the teaching team 
and parents focuses upon individual needs of the children. 

The nutrition program is designed to serve both the 
physidd and social needs of children. Breakfast, lunch, 
snack and cooking ai\d tasting experiefftes are provided by 
the Follow Through program. 

The health/component of Follow Through provides for 
pHystcal and Cental examinations and follow-up care. An 
active preventative dental care program has been instru- 
mental in reducing the amount of .needed dental care. 

Evaluation Techniques 

The Ochoa Follow Through program has focused on the 
collection and interpretation of both formal and informal 
test data. Year by year information includes informal test 
assessments, preschool inventory , Peabody Readiness Test 
(kindergarten), the Metropolitan Achievement Test (first 
grade), the Stanford Achievement Test (third grade). 
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Coimcfl Dbiervitiolu . 

The Odioa Follow Through Program served a high per* 
ceiitage of Spanish Speaking Children. The observing 
Councfl members were pleased to note the extensive use of 
bilingual teadien and aides, to facilitate the child's adapta- 
tion of English. The attending members reviewed the indi- 
vidual records maintained on the achievement gains and act- 
ivities undertaken by each child and cbnsidtred their on- 
going planning and evaluation activities essential to the pro- 
gram's success. 

In a special meeting with the parents involved with the 
Ochoa program^ the members were very impressed with 
both the overall understanding- of the PAC members of the 
activities and objectives of the progriam and their organiza- 
tional structure. The members of the PAC described in de> 
tail for .the Council their procedures for revieMring the 
various claslsroom programs and their individual involve- 
ment with the teaching staff serving their child. 



Contact Peraon: 

Dr. Wilbur H.Lewis 
Superintendent 

Tucson Unifled School District 
P.O. 4040 
1010 61st Tenth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Grade Range: 

Number of Children Served: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 



Site Visa Report 

Follow Through Program 

Tully Elementary School, Tucson, Arizona 

Kindergarten through third grad^ 

100 • 

Mixed 

Urban 

Lx>cal and Federal Economic Opportunity Act 
(Follow Through) funding 



Program Description 

• The Parent Implemented Follow Through Project is 
designed to meet the physical, psychological, social, nutri- 
tinkl and educational needs of participating cKildren* The 
major emphasis of the project is the need to enlist parents 
in a team process approach, with their children, the school, 
and the community in the learning process. In an effort to 
maximize qualitatively and qualitatively the participation 
of parents, a three-fold structure is conceived as most con- 
ductive to parent p-i^/ticipation. The three-fold structure 
used is parent classroom groups, school center parent ad- 
visory committees and the parent policy board. 

Parent classroom groups are viewed as the foundation 
for parent participation. Presently, classroom groups serve 
as a major source for classroom volunteers, library volun- 
teers, adult leaders, paid staff employees, home visitors, 
members of the PAC, members of the parent policy board, 
member; of school communities and active parents in the 
school community. Each classroom in the Follow Through 
project forms a parent Classroom group. Classroom officers 
are elected to serve as conveners, hosts, and liaison persons 
between the classroom teacher*, parent-teacher aides, and 
4he reoiainiog classroom parents of their respective class- 
rooms. They also serve as spokesmen at the school center 
PAC, sharing the needs, interests and concems of their 
classroom groups. 

Major Program Objectives: 

The major objectives of tlie project are to: (1) encourage 
the active participation of parents in tlie educational pro^ 
ce^; (2) develop the child's cognitive skills and enhance the 
chld's self4mage; and, (3) utilize the resources of the home, 
school and community. 

Instructional Activities: 

Classroom instruction in the FoUow Through project re- 
flects th£ philosophy and guidelines as outlined in the In*. 
structioriaL Component. Teachers are providing environ- 
ments to eV(end the range of pupil potentialities by group- 
ing and6y emo.uraging interest and needs clustering for skill 
instruction, pacific activities to achieve objectives include 
the following: 



a. 



The implementation of innovative classroom instruc- 
tionial techniques and approaches. 
' b. The enlisting and utilization of parents as volunteers, 
resource persons, classroom officers, members of PAC 
arid parent policy board and members of subcom- 
rhittees. 

c. The implementation of methods for enlisting and 
utilizing members of the community as resource per- 
sons for field and walking trips, commuriity agencies, 
arts and classroom meeting leaders. 

d. The development and application of methods for 
evaluation and use and dissemination of information. 

e. Specializefls, training for parents, teachers and other 
project personnel. 

OtHer Program Activities: 

Nutritional services in the form of free breakfast and 
lunch are pr vided for all follow through children who are 
eligible. A nutrition education program assists parents in 
providing a balanced di^t, as well as strengthening proper 
nutritional practices at home. 

Social services are provided by a Project Services Ad- 
visory and four community representatives, one assigned to 
each school. They instruct parents about Follow Through, 
keep parents aware of the value of their participation in the 
education of tiieir children, enlist their services for volun- 
teer classroom work^ keep them informed aii to meeting 
dates and to enlist their help in planning parent meetings, 
secure information for them about social services, and assist 
thm in keeping appointments designed for helping children 
adjust to the home and school situations. 

Attentipn to health problems and the involvement of 
parents in health instruction is the responsibility of the 
nurse. In addition, the interpersonal relationship which is 
made possible by parent conferences is resulting in giving 
parents more knowledge of agencies available to them for 
services. 
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Ps>'chological services are of great assistance to children 
whose actions indicate frequent deviate behavior tendencies. 
It is believed that the learning of specific skills and a suc- 
cessful relationship to the classroom environment can more 
easily be obtained with professional help in developing in- 
terpersonal confidences and attitudes towa&d Jearning. The 
psychologist also works with parent groupr in helping them 
learn more about the growth and development of children 
and more effective ways of working with their own children 
at home and at school. 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation centers around the Follow Through parent 
and child. The child's academic and socio-psychological 
progress are measured by both standardized tests and 
teacher observation. Parent participation and involvement 
are evaluated through records of parentohild contacts with 
Follow Through functions, volunteer hours and personal in- 
terviews with parents. The group strengths and weaknesses 
of the classroom instructional personnel are assessed 
through self-evaluation questionnaires which are regularly 
completed by teachers and parent-teacher aides. 



Council Observations 

The observing Council members were very impressed 
with the involveme.nt of the parents of the children served 
by this project. It was pointed out to the members during 
interviews with the parents that over 16,611 volunteer 
hours were provided during the previous program year. The 
activities of the Follow Through classroom have impacted 
favorably on the activities of the parent with their child at 
home. Parents now feel they have the knowledge to assist 
their children in improving their achievement through home 
activities. 

Additionally the Council members were interested in the 
wide range of administrative functions undertaken by the 
Parent Policy Board. The board interviews and recommends 
the retainment of the principal, teachers, aides and com^ 
munity representatives. They help write and review project 
applications, conduct review, and planning meetings once 
each month, review budget matters and plan further activi- 
ties to stimulate additional parent participation. 

The Council members noted the full feeling of coopera- 
tin bewteen the classroom teachers and the parents. The 
parents felt that the teachers were one of the strongest 
sources for recruiting parent involvement within the project. 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Wilbur H. Lewis 



Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School District 
P.O. Box 4040 
1010 East Tenth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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PROGRAM TITLE: 
Loctfion: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity : 
. Area Served : 
Source of Funding: 



Site Visit Report 

Parent and Child Education (PAtE) Title I Reading Program 
Stafford Elementary School , Tucson , Arizona 

Prekindergarten and grades 7-12 

Target Population 
ESEA, Title I 



Frogram Deacription 

The PACE is a home and school based early intervention 
program for preschoolers and their parents, which is admin- 
isered in eleven schools. Approximately 200 children are 
enrolled in the program. Twice a month parents are provid- 
ed instruction in various skills and techniques for increasing 
the students learning. 

The program provided ^ rich learning environment for 
students with emphasis on developing oral language, self- 
concept and social skills. There is a manifest strong parental 
support for this program which aids in re-inforcing the 
child's le£kming at home and at the school. The program has 
also aided in establishing an effective and meaningful rela- 
tionship between school and home. Children in the program 
receive classroom activities for three hours a day and after* 
noon home visits are made by teacher aides. Workshops are 
also provided to help parents understand and work more 
effectively with their children. The staff hold monthly 
parent ^visits and workshops are conducted on a monthly 
basis feu staff development for teachers and aides. 

The program at the Stafford Junior High School provides 
instructional services to children in grades 7-12. It is being 
impelmented in seven schools serving a total of 1,210 
students. ' 

The major object of this program is to provide extra edu- 
cational services to students identified as educationally dis- 
advantaged readers. Individualized instruction is utilized 
and a variety of teaching techniques are used such as: direct 
reading-thinking activities^ language experience, and con- 
text skill development. 

The program provided at this school, particularly at the 
ninth grade level, was essentially different from that of 
other schools observed. Here the major thrust of the pro- 
gram was a "pull-out" operation. Its success is due to the 
incllvidualized nature of the program. Furthermore, there is 
strong parental support for the program, as pointed out by 
parents. 



Contact Person: 

Dr. WUbur H. Lewis , 
Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School District 
P.O.Box 4040 
1010 East Tenth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 



Program Deacription^ ^. 

The Title I Program is a puUout program for readmg and 
math instruction. Tide VIIB Handicapped provides a 
physical therapist for the handicapped and.a summer school. 
Title VII provides for oral language dev^^lopment in Iqnder- 
garten through fourt^ grade. 

A guidance counselor, registered nurse, an attendance 
counselor and classroom aides provide supplementary ser- 
vices. Title IV of the Indian Education Act provides special- 
ists for reading and math and there is an active and unique 
physical education component. The PAC, which is elected, 
works well with school administrators . 

The school is making progress but there still remains the 
many problems related to coordination of educational 
services. 



Title 1 Reading and Math Program 

Sacaton Elementary School, Tucson, Arizona 

Kindergarten through 8 
American Indians 

Title 1, Title VIIB, Title IVA, and USDA 



/:ontact Person: 

Dr WaburH. Lewis 
Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School District 
P.O. Box 4040 
1010 East Tenth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM LOCA TION: 
Type of Program: 
Population Served : 
Number Served: 
Source of Funds: 



Phoenix Elementary School District No. 1. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Extended Pay Kindergarten 
Low income Hispanic and Black 
96 Kindergarten students 
ESEA. Title I 



Background: 

The development of the program was based on a recog- 
nized need to change the failing attitu 'es and performances 
of children at an early education level. Through small 
teacher-pupil ratio* increased parental involvement and 
classpoom hours, it was hoped that the children would ex- 
perience a full day of success rather than a half day of faU- 
urc. In January, 1977 this innovative program was im- 
planted in Ave schools and served the 96 lowest athif^ving 
kindergarten children. Success was confirmed through tesi- 
ing at the end of the school year when these same 96 
children scored as the highest achievers. The program is cur- 
rently operating in the same five schools, and again serves 
the 96 lowest achieving kindergarten children. 

Program Description 

Twelve students receive inst^^uction from a teacher and 
an aide, one or both of whom are hispanic speaking whichv 
provides bettem communication and enhances the child's 
ability to learn* Teadier aides are provided with in-service 
training as well as planned workshops throughout the year. 

The twelve lowest achievers In each kindergarten are se- 
lected for the program. A teacher or aide then visits the 
parent or guardian and explains the program to them. Per- 
mission must be given and cooperation promised by agree- 
ing to assist in the classroom or attend an evening workshop 
at least once a week. They may do both. 

Each child is evaluated when he first starts the program 
and then re-evaluated at the end of the school year. His 
parent is advised of his progress throughout the year. The 
program contains a strong reinforcement of the child's self- 
cpnfidence, valuable field 'trips in a varied progr^im, and a 
tremendous enthusiasm 3n the part of the admini5trators, 
teachers and parents. 



Contact Peraon: 

Dr. WUbur H. Uwis 

Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School District 

P.O. Box 4040 

1010 East Tenth SUeet 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 
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Site Visit Report 



PRtiQRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range f 
Source of Funding: 



Program Description 

This project, operated in seven Jr. and Sr. High Schools 
provides for the educationally disadvantaged chUdren a con 
ccntrated educational program in reading, language arts 
and English as a second language. Reading specialists pro 
vide overall student guidance and individuaUzed instruction 
with assistance from trained instructional aides. Additioiial 
ly, there is a staff development component for the teaching 
of reading in the content areas. 

The major objectives of the project are; (1) to provide 
supplementary educational servicA to students who have 
been identified as being educationally disadvantaged readers, 
(2) to provide English as a second language instruction to 
students whose predominant language is other than English. 
Activities to achieve these objectives include individualized 
instruction, small and/or large group instruction, and a 
variety of techniques such as the language experience 
approach. 

Special features of the services are the E.S.L. component 
at the high school level, the staff development for content 
area reading component, and -r-parent involvement (PAC) 
component which has been implemented at each school 
site. The programs annual evaluation includes both norm- 
referenced and a criterion-referenced instrument given on a 
pre- and post-test basis. ^ 



bSEA Title I Secondary School Project 
Salpointe Catholic High School, Tucson. Arizona 
1,210 students 

7-12 

ESEA Title 1 



Council Mennbcr ObtervationB 

The unique facet of this program is that it is totaUy In- 
tegrated within the ongoing educational program of the 
students. The Title I services are provided to the student 
within his normal setting as well as on a tutorial orone-to- 
one basis in a counscUng situation. This type of pfogram is 
in contrast to the "puU-out" program which is generaUy 
employed. 

The development of an active parent involvement com- 
ponent at the high school level is rather unique among com- 
pensatory education programs. Many df the parents were 
additionally involved in the districtwide PAC. 

There is interest and need for a strong high school com- 
ponent relative to the adolescent. This is proper to the en- 
tire district. - 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Wflbur H. Uwis 
Superintendent 

Tucson Unified School EMstrict 
P.O. Box 4040 
1010 East Tenth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 857 1 7 
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Site Visit Report . 



PROGRAfI TITLE: 
\ Location: 
Duration: 
Ethnicity: 
Source of Funding: 



^ ■ ^F^l — 

Oeflcription of Project 

. / A testing of children in the Bedford Stuyvesant area in- 
dicated that approximately 78,5% or 45^43 elementary 
and intermediate ^ool cliildren were readhig below the 
national norm and 80.6% or 46,761 were doing math below 
the national norm. As the clSdren advanced from grade to 
grade, more and more would fall behind. 

The Family education program is a demonstration and 
action program incorporating parent education with an 
existing teacher ti:aining program to raise achievement levels 
of intermediate school students at one school. I.S. 55, in 
Bedford Stuyvesant. Its intimate goal is, by example and 
performance, to encourage the spread of this technique 
throughout the urban school system. 
' This project attempted to improve elementary education 
through (1) on-site teacher-trahiing to help elementary and 
junior high school teachers develop high expectations of 
student perfomiance and create individualized learning en- 
vironments, combined with (2) a parent education program 
to enable parents to understand how to contribute to the 
learning process of their children and to develop criteria 
for judging good learning methods. - 

Study Objectiw 

The parent involvement study attempted to answer the 
following questions about the inclusion of parents in the 
child*s learning process; 

1 . Will the children of parents who participated in the 
educative process show more marked improvement in 
reading and math than the children of parents who 

. did not participate? 

2. What percent of the parents can be encouraged to 
participate in the education of their children and 
^hat is the best method of getting the parents to 

. .participate? 

3* What is the correlatioi^-^ between academic achieve- 
ment and each of the following factors: number of 
siblings in the faihily; student absenteeism; both 
parents workikig; parents too busy to help with 
school work? , ' - 

4, In testing the project's objectives, what else can we 
learn about the children, their teachers, the learning 
process, the measurement of their achievement, and 
the school? 



The Family Education Program at Intermediate School 55 
Bedford Stuyvesant Area of Brooklyn, New York 
March 1974 through present 
Black 

A S20,248 Matching Grant from the Salgo-Noren 
Foundation 



Coimcit Objectives and Activities 

The National Advisory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children (NACEDC) maintains an ongoing 
Committee on Parent Involvement, which teports annually, 
on areas of parent involvement which impact on the educa- 
tion of disadvantaged children. Members attending the Bed- 
ford Stuyvesant site discjissed first hand with those conduct- 
ing the study and parents the results of the first year of the- 
project*s activity. Through r^eetings with project personnel, 
school ofQcials, parents and analysis of the report -Council 
sou^t answers to the following questions: 

1. Is there a correlation between student achievement 
and parent participation? What are the indicators of 
this correlation? 

2. What methods are most effective in stimulating 
parent participation in the educational activities of 
their children? 

During the visit; Council members discussed these issues • 
with Mr. Charles Palms, Project IMrecor, Mr. Percey Jenkms, 
Principal of I.S SS, Mrs. Becky Taylor, Parent Coordinator, 
and many parents who were involved in the project. 

Summary of Profect Results 



Student Performance: 

In the 1974-75 school year,' 326 students participated in 
th project. These students included 96 from the "Lab'* sec- 
tins, considered in need of compensatory education, 57 
fifth graders and 1 73 sixth graders. 

Initially the students were divided into a control group, 
with no parent involvement, and the subject group, with 
parent involvement. It was subsequently noticed that some 
of the parents of children in the control group were attend- 
ing school-wide parent events. Therefore, in order to in- 
crease the pool of participating parents, Students were re- 
clssified as those whose parents were participants or non- 
participants. That is, achievement measurements were made 
for those 326 students whose parents participated in I.S. 
55 parent events and the students whose parents did not 
participate. 

In the course of the study, on ly 208 students had both 
an October and June readhig and math test. Of these, those 
whose parents participated averaged one- to four-tenths of a 
school year better than those than those 4?*ose parents did 
not participate. (Detailed analysis of testing methods and 
scores are available from the NACEDC office. 
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. Although these test results were encouraging-, the low 
number of students involved reduced the ^bUity of the pro- 
ject staff to generalize on the probable impacts of pare-.t 
involvement for all the school's children. Additionally, IS 
55 has approximately a 68% student turnover rate per year, 
apd longitudinal studies of the participating students is very 
difficult. 

Parent A ctivities: ^ 

A total of seventeen parent events were held in the 1974- 
75 school year. 588 parents attended, as a total, events; 
however, only about 60 families were reached. To get the 
parents to attend the activities, the project hired a parent 
coordinator, subsequently increased to a team of individ- 
uals wKo met with parents in their homes. Buses were used 
to take parents to and from events for safety purposes.. 
^ Additionally, workshops were held in the afternoon, and 
education fairs and game nights were held. In general, the 
project discovered that parents are more likely to attend 
events when: 

1. Their children were involved in the event, and if they 
as parents could also be involved in the event; and, 

2. Tlie teachers and students did the parent recruiting 
as a team, with Jhe class having^the most parent rep- 
resentation winning $20 to buy cake, ice cream, and 
favors for a class party. 

Council Comments and Observations 

During the meeting with the project personnel and 
^jarents of participating students, the CouncU members 
identified many answers to the questions they had regard- 
ing parent involvement. The following listing-highlights 
some of these findings. 

1. Children of parents who participated often tried 
harder, because they knew their parents were inter- 
ested in their education. 

2. Parents who particpated learned more about the org- 
anization of the school, how and what their children 
were learning, and how to help their children learn 
at home. 

3. There is a reduction of disciplinary problems among 
children whose parents are involved with the school, 

4. Teacher absence decreased during the period of. 
parent involvement. 



When questioning parents about their thoughts on how 
to increase the amount of parental involvement In the 
school, the Council was given the following pbservations: 

1 . Parents must become aware that there is ^problem in 
the school before they become involved. 

2. Babysitting is not usually a valid reason for parents 
not attending meetings. They can get to events that 
they feel are important. • > 

The Council made note of the difficulties under which 
the project operated. The area of Brooklyn was one of the 
poorest in the Nev/ York area. Large areas of vacant houses 
adjoin the school, increasing the likelihood of :rime and 
vandalism. Of particular note was the fact that the school 
had a 68% student turnover rate per year, reducing the con- 
tiuity of instruction. 

The parent coordinator discussed with Council members 
some of the underlying advantages of parental involvement 
with will not showup in reports, such as improvement in 
the self-concept ojFthe parents, improved concern about the 
needs of the community in general and the effects of 
parents on the other instructional activities of the school. 

Contact Person: 

CharlesJPabns 
Project Director 
Bedford Stuyvesant Corp. 
Fulton Restoration Corp. 
1368 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn,New York 11216 , 
(212)636^3300 
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NACEDC Puerto Rico Site Visit Report 

Members of the National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation ot* Disadvantaged Childten conducted site observa- 
tions and infornial hearings on educational issues in Puerto 
Rico during February 22-24, 1978. Throu^ school site 
visitations and interactions with educational officials, com- 
munity representatives and parents of the commonwealth, 
the members sought to assess the effectiveness of ESEA 
Title I and other federar educational assistance programs 
serving the disadvantaged children of this single school dis- 
trict, commonwealth status area. Of major concern to the 
members was the appropriateness of federal laws and regu- 
lations governing such programs to the unique socioeco- 
nomic and cultural characteristics of Puerto Rico. 

Background 

The 1970 census indicates Puerto Rico one of the 
^ highest populated areas of the world, with an average popu- 
lation density of 793 persons per >quare mile. Forty-three 
percent of the total population is comprised of persons 
under the age of eighteen. The Island is divided into six 
educational regions with a pupil enrollment of between 
eight and ten thousand in 100 school districts within the 
regions. The public schools are administered by the Secre- 
^ tary of Education who is appointed by the Governor and is 
a member of the Governor's cabinet. Public schools are 
funded by the legislature and administered centrally from 
San Juan. 

A total of 1,499 schools receive $52.8 million in Title I 
funds and serve approximately 228,000 of the 715,000 
total enrollment of the commonwealth. Average per pupil 
expenditures for regular instruction arc $572 with Title I 
providing an additional $200 per child for those receiving 
compensatory educational services. Th¥ state educational 
agency and the local educational agency, as commonly de- 
fined, are the same agency. The six educational regions and 
the 100 school districts do not separate school boards or 
.taxing powers as in the continental United Stales. 

Until 1976, relatively few school districts participated in 
the Title I program. Since that time, however, local plan- 
ning has expanded to include all the island's 100 districts. 
District allbcaiions are distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of eligible children as deternnined through needs assess- 
ments incprpofating standardized tests and teacher evalua- 
tions. 



Council Activities and Obseirations 

During the visit to Puerto Rico, the Council members' 
observed six schools located in varying reigons of the island. 
These schools are described in the second section belofl^. In- 
formal hearings were held at the Department of Instruction 
in San Juan. The objective of the hearings was to ascertain 
from the level of program implemer^tation the difficulties 
the Title I regulations posed on a single state school district. 
The Council aruicipated obtaining candid comments and 
recommendations from scheduled speakers regarding the 
difficulties* the ESEA Title I regulations posed on a single 
school district. Representatives from, the commonwealth 
staff, the outlying regions. Ponce and Mayaquez, made pre- 
sentations to the members on their experiences with com- 
pensatory education. Their comments and judgments as to ^ 
the effectiveness of Title I programs dealt with issues that 
would strengthen and improve the economic situations in 
Puerto Rico, A summary of the most often voiced com- 
ments during those hearings are presented below: 

Comments Presented Before the NACEDC 

Little communication exists between the nonpublic 
schools and the Department of Public Instruction relating 
to Title I participation by eligible nonpublic school children. 
Nonpublic schools are invited through a general letter cor- 
respondence to submit proposals m the same manner 
other eligible schools. Few nonpublic schools actually re- 
ceive funds, however, due to insufficient information in the 
letters of program participation distributed and the lack of 
ongoing communication between the two sectors. Better 
nonpublic school child eligibility count procedures and 
more experienced project proposal and |-rant preparation 
personnel are needed. 

There is a shortage of qualified teachers within the 
commonwealth, requiring the use of many relatively un- 
trained provisionals within the schools. The problem is 
compounded by low teacher salaries whidi .iige from 
$540 to as much as $700 per month. Teachers have not re- 
ceived a raise in dver three years and many with degrees 
leave the classroom for higher paying jobs in business or 
government. The result has been a very high teacher 
personnel turnover, few available replacements and severe 
facility inadequacies. Classroom sizes in Puerto Rico aver- 
age approximately forty per class and many schools operate 
on a split shift during the day due to space limitations. 
Many teachers are hesitant to become involved with Title 1 
programs due to the lack of teacher tenuie benefits and 
their concern over the "temporary nature" of the program. 
Such benefits are being addressed by the Secretary of 
Public Instruction to establish tenured positions which will 
attract more qualified personnel to supplemental program 
instruction. There is a need for expanded teacher and 
teacher aid training and other educational personnel prepar- 
ing program proposals or -grant applications , Substitute 
teachers are in very short supply. 
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There is a strongly supportive attitude L^mbng'the parents 
of participating Title I students. Parents have become in- ' 
creasingly more aggressive and effective in participating in 
the implementation and planning of school site projects. 
Parent approval of project proi sals at the school site and 
district level, including a written signK)ff on such Title I 
plans, are mandated by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Parents were quite knowledgeable about the program 
> and their role on the advisory councils and aware of the dif- 
ficulties under which the program is administered. 

Many of the schools in Puerto Rico are in poor physical 
condition. Lighting, sanitation and classroom space were 
quite deficient for proper instructional environments. These 
conditions were partially due to the lack of school mainten- 
ane services (for which no funds are provided) and vandal- 
ism from the surrounding community. Federal guidelines 
should be amended to allow Puerto Rico latitude in the use 
of federal supplemental educational funds to be used for 
construction and remodeling of facilities. Additionally, 
there is a need i'cr improved procedures for the purchase of 
educational supplies and equipment. Currently, all materials 
must be ordered through the Department of the Treasury 
and take from six months to two years for delivery. All 
supplies are imported and none were warehoused on the 
island. 

The continuation of categorical aid educational assis- 
tance programs is considered the most effective means of 
meeting the needs of the eaucationallv disadvantaged child- 
ren of Puerto Rico, Expan ded llexibUity in the use of Fed- 
era! funds, however, should be considered for the unique 
educational difficultiesof Puerto Rico. The commonwealth's 
situation does not allow meeting of federal guidelines. Dif- 
ferences in quantity and quality of educational services 
among the school districts makes comparability impossible 
without a huge outlay of funds which are no^ available. In 
Puerto Rico, Title I is needed t£ upgrade the basic program, 
not as a supplement. Thus, ther?is a conflict with guideUnes, 

There should be a full-time representative of the Puerto 
Rican educational system stationed in the nation's capitol 
to work on federal activities related to the needs of the 
commonwealth, Thfcperson should be responsible for nrioni- 
toring federal legislation and securing federal grants. < 

Summary of Puerto Rican Schools Observed by 
Council 

San Juan School District: 

Fray Bde, Las Casas: ^ 
An elementary school in San Juan, the Fray Bde school 
provides instructibn for students in tdndergarten through 
• sixth grade. The principal and fifty-three teachers operate 
the school on a split shift with an average of 30-40 students 
in a classroom. The ^ven Title I teachers work with the 
children in the areas of math, Spanish and English. The 
• ' reading lab has one- machine and the teacher must work 
with two children every fifteen minutes. Parents attend 
schoof meetings, assist in the classrooms and have.a good 
relationship with the school. 
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Councfl Obsen^tions: 

Although the school is only five years old, it was in a 
badly deteriorated condition. There is lack of adequate 
maintenance for the facility and has an ongoing history of 
vandalism from the surrounding community. 

There were few substitute teachers available from which 
the principal could replace an absent regular classroom 
teacher. Often when such absences occurred, the absent 
teacher*s class was sent home for the day. 

Hinna Elementary School: 

An elementary school located in Villa Palmeras, Henna 
provided instruction for students in the kindergarten 
through sixth grades. Located in a highly urban area, the 
school consists of separate barrack-type buildings. The 
school also has a history of vandalism, and the a4ministra- 
tion of the school is interested in possible grants to improve 
the security setting in a highly crowded area. The seven 
Title I classes consist of two Spanish, two math, two bi- 
lingual and one English skills class, ^ 

Council Observations: 

Facilities at this school, composed primarily of wood, 
were in very pocr condition. Age of the teaching staff was 
in some instances exceptionally young, 

Mayaquez School District: 

Segundo Ruiz Belvis Elementary School: 

Located in Mayaquez, this school is centrally located in 
>a housing project and provides instruction in grades kinder- 
garten throu^ si^th and special education. 97% of the 
school's students are eligible for Title I and 257 students 
are currently participating in the program. The Title I pro- 
gram consists of two math, one English and one Spanish 
language skills classes. Approximately 682 students attend 
the school. 

Councfl Observations: ^ 

Although the school building is in need of maintenance, 
the walls and general appearance was attractive. Vandalism 
is low due to the location of the s<;hool in the housing pro- 
ject where community relations were strong. 

Substitute teachers were available to fill in for absent 
regular instructors, and teacher attendance was generally 
high. 

Parent involvement is not currently an active program, 
although parents know about Title L 

Exacting discipline by students within the school was 
quite apparent. 

There is a prekindergarten handicapped program in oper- 
ation within the school. 
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Charles T. Inizary School: 

This school, located in Mayaquez, serves over 1 ,000 stu- 
dents in grades one through nine. The facilities consist of 
several separated buildings which were fairly well main- 
tained. Grades 7-9 are currently operated on a double 
shift and the size of the school js so limited that the entire 
school will soon begin operating in this same manner. The 
Title I program is a small one;and the teachers must use the 
library and lunchroonr for their classes. Special classes are 
provided in industrial areas, home economics and chemistry 

CouncO Observations: 

The school experienced a very severe health problem due 
to bat infestation of the school facility. 

The lack of equipment for special classes was so drastic 
that effective instruction was handicapped . 

San German: 

Balaority DeCasto School: 

The school is located in Minillas Valle and serves approx- 
imately 40 students in first, second and fourth grades. 
While new school facilities are being constructed, the school 
is temporarily housed in a private home where classroom 
space is quite limited. Title I is used in grades one and two. 
The two teachers and one aide work with the children in 
the areas of math and Spaniish. 

Councfl Observations: 

This rural school located in the sugar cane- area is cur- 
rently operating under conditions which are cramped and 
insufficienf for proper instruction. Rooms were dark and 
flooding conditions were often present due to the condi- 
tins of the local river. 

Mariano Abril School: 

Located in Mountain top (Cain Alto), the school pro- 
vided instruction for 237 children in grades kindergarten 
through sixth. There were nine male teachers and two Title 
I teachers which offeted supplemental instruction in math 
and Spanish language skills. 

Councfl Observations: 

Excellent community effort on behalf of school person- 
nel, community, parents and students was evident. The stu- 
dents supplied ih^ daily maintenance and repair for the 
school building. The local community was involved in the 
building of another small facility to be ijised for Title I 
services. ^ 
. There were only two outdoor bathrooms provided for 
the students attending the school. 



Note: A detailed narrative on the Council's above activities 
is on fde at the Gouncil^s office. 
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Report on Site Visih to San Diego, California 
The NACEDC conducted site observations of the San 
Diego Unified School District, Sa;: Diego, California, on 
-March 6, \91&. Council's observations of various school 
officials, teachers, parents, students and community repre- 
sentatives provided.members with first-hand information on 
ifederal and state programs being provided for educationally 
disadvantaged children. The specific objectives fpr review- 
ing programs' in San Diego was to assess the effectiveness of 
program services and administration in a large urban school 
district. Of major concern to Council was the impact of 
California's state funded compensatory education programs 
and basic education programs on the operation of Title I. 

Background 

The city of San Diego is the second largest district in the 
State of California, with a student population of approxi- 
^^ately 1 20,000, of vviiich 19,000 are enrolled in nonpublic 
schools. The ethnicity o^ the students include white, black, 
hispanic and Asian/Indian. The school district has programs 
funded under ESE^TTitle I, state funded educationally dis- 
advantaged youth (EDY), Follow Through, Teacher Corps, 
new. Careers suriuner school programs, Indian Education 
and early childhood education. Sixty-tbtee elementary and 
secondary schools and 17 nonpublic schools are participate 
ing in tliese programs, Tlie total 1978 annual budget for 
these programs is approximately $228 million, which in- 
cludes the general operating budget of $Jt8 million. 



Council Activities and Observations 

The Council made visits to eight schools in the district, 
including one nonpublic school. Duringjhe visits, school 
personnel and parents discussed the various programs and 
shared with Council some of the key concerns relating to 
administering the programs Outlined below is a summary of 
the major issues presented to the Council concerning cduca- 
tinal services within the district. Other observations are Con- 
tained in the various school site descriptions on the follow- 
ing pages. • 

• Many of the schools within the district have very high 
percentages of students which arc clfgiblc for and re- 
ceive Title t services. This "saturation" situation, it is 
felt by the officials, can most effectively be addressed 
through classroom located compensatory instruction. 
The lack of flexibility in ESEA Title 1 law and regu- 
lations inliibit the district's ability to institute such 
programs,- allowing only the use of "pull-out" instruc- 
tional procedures. 

• The social and economic characteristics of many large 
urban school districts require additional attention in 
federal educational legislation. 

• The language found in the federal regulations on **cri- 
tical Mass'* inhibit the participation of eligible non- 
public school students. Such language should be clari- 
fied in order to allow modification of the minimum 
per pupil expenditures and, thus provide additional 
opjjortimities for nonpublic school student partic- 
paction, * ' 

• Federal regulations should be printed in other Ian- 
guages to provide information lor nontnglish speak- 
ing citizens, ^ 

• There should be an identifiable budget set aside with- 
in Title I applications to allow for increased parent 

• involvement ancl parent^^ducation. 
Other observations made by Council are found on the 
following pages under site visit descriptions. 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Loci^tion: 

Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethjiicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 



Compensatory Education 

^ St« Rita's Elementary School 
San Diego, California 

147 students 

KS 

Predominantly Black, Hispanic, Oriental, Caucasian 
Urban 

ESEATiUel 



Pkrogmn Descr^tkm: 

St. Rita's Elementary Schod iias a total of 402 students. 
Of this figure, 208 are eligible for Title I services but, due 
* to limited funds» only 147 students are participating in the 
program. There are 16 classrooms with an average size of 
25, The Compensatory Education [Program's objective is to 
raise student's ac)iievement level in basic skills to one 
month per month of instruction, while .in the program. 
Students are given individualiaced instruction in reading,. lan- 
guage development, mathematics and multicultural educa- 
tion. In addition to the.classroom.teacher^ aides assist in^ihe 
classroom to allow students receiving the individualized in* 
struction to rapidly progress and build upon existing 
strengths.^ 

The parent involvement activities of the school is mDst 
efTective at the primarx levels. Rmnts serve as volunteers 
in the ^ool and their activities include tutoring small 
groups and , individual chfldren» recordkeeping* preparing 
various materials for students and assisting on field trips. 

Students that participated in the program are showing 
gains of 13 years growth in language development, LI 
years growth in reading and 1.9 years In mathematics for 
eich year of compensatory instruction.^ 



Contact Person: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 
Superintendent 

San Diego Unified School District 

3550 Logan Avenue 

San Diego, California 92 U3 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
^ Location: 

Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethmcity: 
Source of Funding: 



Expenditures: 



Program Deacription: 

Approximately 1,035 students attend Sherman Elemen- 
tary Sdiool. Of this figure, 804 students are below the SO 
percentUe, and 708 are currently participating in the 
schoors compensatory education program. There is a 49 
percent transient rate in the school. The classrooms are 
structured to enhance bilingual education. 

The objectives of the program are to aid participating 
students to achieve a month per month gain in j^asic skills; 
provide instruction in the predominant language of the stu- 
dents; and increase proficiency in English for nonspeaking 
students. Program features used to aid in meeting these ob* 
jectives are: reading & mathematics laboratories^ and a 
media center. Bilingual materials are utilized to provide for 
the individual needs of the students. 

There are 46 certified teachers, two supported by Eng- 
lish as a second language, 3 special resource teachers, U bi- 
Mgwii teachers and approximately 35 teacher aides. Par- 
ents served as volunteers and aides and are involved in all 
aspects of the project. Parents are also utilized to assist in 
ooordinating Engli^ as a second language dass. 

B^d on last year's evaluations, students made gains of 
.8 years in reading; 1.4 years in math^imtics; and the 
school continues to show positive efforts t attempting to 
meet the special educational needs of the students. 



Compensatory Education (Emphasis on Bilingual) 

Shermaa Elementary School 
San Diego, California 

708 students 

Kindergarten through 6th grade 

Hispanic, White, Black, A^, Alaskan/Indian 

ESEA, Title I Educational Disadvantaged Youth; State 
Preschool (SB90) 

Bilingual/mcultural Education (AB 2284) 
Early Childhood Education 

$490 per student (excluding Bilingual) 



Contact PerBon: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 

Superintendent 

San Diego Unified School District 

3550 Logan Avenue 

San Diego, California 92133 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 

Source of Funding: 



Expenditure: 



Compensatory Education 

Balboa Qenientary School 

600 project participants, 938 student enrollment 

Kindergarten through 6 

76.9% Hispanic, 6.5% White, 11.5% Black, 4.8% Asians, 
.2% Alaskan/Indian 

ESEA Title I, State Preschool, Miller Unnih Basic Reading 
Act, Bilingual/Bicultural Education (AB 1329, 2284) 
Educationally Disadvantaged Youth (EDY), Early 
Childhood Education 

$389.00 per project participant 



Program Description: 

The Balboa Elementary School enrolls about 938 stu- 
dents. Of this number, approximately 600 are receiving 
services under the above program. The Distar program is 
being used with primary students in both reading and math'. 
Additionally, the program has been translated into Spanish 
to assist the large number of nonEnglish speaking students 
in building their reading skills in their dominant language. 

This program provides ample statement -repetition tasks 
necessary if the child is to become fluent in using the lan- 
guage. 

. Balboa's psychomotor development f>rogram * has been 
very successful in strengthening reading readiness skills* Use 
of jumping, ropes, walking boards, balancing boards, rollo 
spheres, and many other types of coordination materials 
and equipment are used on a i:egular basis with students* 
The area of health/auxiliaxy services is given a high prior- 
ity at the school and features a dental plaque control pro* 
gram, physical examinations by nurse practitioners and 

liealth aides, classroom visitations by practitioners, and first 
aide Instruction for students and pareifts, As a result of 
special projects at Balboa, there is increase^ individualiza- 
tion, more effective use of personnel, better methods for 
dia^osing needs and strengths of students, and more effi- 

, cient classroom management. 



Contact Pawn: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 

Superintendent 

San Diego Unified School District 

3SSd Logatl Avenue 

San Diego^ California 92133 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Source of Funding: 

Expenditure: 



Parent Involvement 

Stockton Elementary School, San Diego, California 

3 1 5 project participants 

Kindergarten through 6 

^Hispanic, White, Black, Asian, Alaskan/Indian 

ESEA Title I, State Preschool, Educationally Disadvantaged 
Youth (SB 90), Early Childhood Education 

$452 per student 



Proipam Deacriptkm: 

The school's student enrollment is approximately 542 
in grades kindergarten thru the sixth. Of ^s number, 315^- 
are participating in the school program. Major emphasis is 
placed on parent participation, and about 30-35 parents are 
actively involved in the activities of the school. Parent vol- 
unteers are active in classrooms and wrork with coimselors 
and teachers in dealing with disruptive students^ 

The program has been coordinated with the Student 
Center vAiich has enriched the activities in the school and 
reduced the number of students referred to the Center for 
counseling. 



Council Observations: 

The school is dealing with students in need of counseling 
very positively and are constantly developing preventative 
measures to reduce further dropout and failing students. 
There are about four or five men volunteers veiy capable of 
working and communicating vrith students and school ofli- 
dais. The parent groups also have the strong support in 
their efforts from the principal and other school staff. Their 
concern about the chfldren is the center focus of the school 
officials. 

The Stockton PTA and SAC reorganized to malce more 
effective units. The AB 65 requirement of the school site 
committee have organized the school's SAC to meet guide- 
lines of all prograip requirements. Parents elected to the 
Committee were designated to represent Title I program. 
Staff representation was done on the same basis. 

Contact Penon: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 
Superintendent 

San Diego Unified School District 

3550 Logan Avenue 

San Diego, California 92133 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Sour;:e of Funding: 
Expenditure: 



ESEA Title I Program 

Bell Junior High School, San Diego, California 
576 students 

7-9 

Hispanic, White, Black, Asian, Other 

ESEA Title I and District Compensatory Education 

$384 per pupil 



Program Description: 

Bell Junior High School is involved in extensive human 
relations training for students and an intensive effort to 
improve basic sidlk. These efforts have resiilted in increased 
test scores and a decrease in student conflicts and discipline 
problems. 

Bell Jimior High School is conducting two outstanding 
programs. Project Strive which is a school-within -a -school 
of 100 grade 7-9 students who study English, mathematics, 
and social studies vAfii the same corps of teachers. There 
are 80 certified staff personnel of which is multiethnic. Stu- 
dents of varying abilities are included in the cluster. Project 
Sc6re students concentrate on a^baskc skills program with 
an interdisciplinary approach. 

Ih addition, the school provides laboratories for Title I 
participants to meet their individual needs. 

.Parents are very actively involved with the activities of 
the school, and their parent advisory council holds public 
meetings on a monthly basis. 



Councit Observatioiu: 

Parent involvement on the junior high school level was 
very encouraging and a well conceived program. The effec-. 
tive participation of parents in the school activities has 
changed the views and opinions of the school administra- 
tors and members in the community who had previously 
been opponents of parents being involved with school/^ 
matters. 

Co Atact Person: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 

Superintendent 

San Diego Unified School District 

3530 Logan Avenue 

San Diego , California 921 33 
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Site Visit Report 



\ 



PROGRAM TITLE: 

Location: 
Number Served: 
.Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Funding::. 



Expenditure: 



Compensatory Education and other Supplementary 
Programs 

Cncanto Elementary School,^ San Diego 
704 

kindergarten -sixth 

White, Hispanic, Black, Asian, Alaskan/Indian 
Urban 

ESEA Tide I, VII, IV (part C) 
Miller Unnih 

AB 1329, AB 2284 Bilingual/Bicultural 
Educationally Disadvantaged Youth (EDY) , 
Early Childhood Education (ESAA) 

$401 per student (excluding amount for bilingual programs) 



Background: 

The Encantp Elementary School is composed of several 
buildings joined by ramps and walkways. TTie most centjal* 
ly located building houses the nuun ofBces including the 
nurse and guidance counselor; library and media center; 
staff workroom and lounge. This building also includes a 
liep^te office* ff^^ volunteers equipped with several sniall 
tables. The sch • * * - ^vidcs day care for young children 
of parental voluni.v . 

ftofnun Descriptioii: 

The library and media center are centrally located and 
cpntain materials for all grades in the school. The small 
tables are scattered, within the room allowing for individual 
or small group instruction. Four diildren watered a TV 
screen presentation vrtiile listening to the story through 
earphones. Twp other children were working at a separate 
table using books and earphones. Other chfldren were read- 
ing quietly to themselves, and another was reading to one 
of the teadiera. 

A motor lab has been established for the children in kin- 
dergarten through third grades. During weekly instruction 
the diUdien work on body image; balance, stunts and 
tumbling; spadal orientation; coordination involving hand- 
eye, eye-foot* gross jno tor, fine motor; locomotor and non- 
locomotor activities; and shape descrimination. Located in 
large room, children worked with such materials as jump 
ropes, rhythm balb, hula hoops, balance beams, etc. 
\There were various forms of instruction in the math lab. 
chfldren were working with the telemath computer 
by lising hand held remote controls. Telemath is an instnic- 
tinal brogiram designed for the student to receive inunediate 
reinforcement althou^ working independently. At another 
table a small group of chfldren were working on figure exer- 
cises. After they had completed these exercises they cor- 
rected their own papers using a hand calculator. Although 
the cMdren worked independently they did so- under the 
supeiViMon of a teacher. Drill exercises were being conduct- 
ed in anodier area of the room, whfle at yet another table 
one child worked alone with a teacher. , 



Another instructional program is closed circuit TV. 
Children in kindergarten through fourth grade ^e often 
used for acting out educational programs. The older 
difldren learn to operate the cameras and sound equipment. 
They also direct the shows as weU as plan lighting designs, 
etc. Some of their shows have been used on the local edu- 
cational TV stations. ' * 

CooncS Obaervatioiu 

^ Tlie school is nicely landscaped ^diich adds to a pleasant 
setting. The programs and equipment were not only up to 
date, but also weli maintained. The students seemed very • 
interested and involved in their work, and very professional 
in the TV lab. 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 
Superintendent 

San ENego Unified School District 

3550 Logan Avenue 

San Diego, California 92133 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: « 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: . 
3ource of Funding: 

Expenditure: 



Alice Bimey Elementary School, San I>iego» California 
550 

kindergarten-sixth 

White» Hispanic, Asian, Blacky Indian 

Urban 

Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act « 
Educationally Disadvantaged Youth (EDY) 
Early Qiildhood Education 

$?50 



Background: 

Located in a commercial as well as residential area, the 
school consists of several long one story buildings and sev- 
eral mobfle units. Perpendicularly situated, they are joined 
by outside covered walkways. 

Program Description 

Individual counseling and guidance are provided and 
emphasized as soon as the child enters school. The counsel- 
ing center provides odentation, coimseling sessions with 
the students as well as the family. 

Ihe library is also used as a multimedia center, housing 
not only tapes, film, records^ etc., but also such things as a 
stuffed bobcat and l^ve gerbles. A cast of hand puppets wtfs 
being used by a group of children to act out and (express 
worlds such as "'unique 

, Pull-out is used for small groups by the reading teacher, 
who currently works with approximately 190 furst— third 
graders. It is also used for tutoring third— sixth grade child- 
ren, as well as those with limited English, The school also 
employs a full time music teacher who uses local music 
major students as assistants. 

The motor lab assists the students with self image im- 
provements Students also learn to foUow oral instructions, 
as they proceeded in orderiy fashi6n to walk on the balance 
beam, crav^ under and over it, up and down ladders^ etc* 

The school has been working very hard to develop a 
good closed circuit TV sy ste rp;^ ^ch is almost completed. 

Parents are interested m their children's education, and 
have a good relationship with the school administration. 
Aside from family counseling and home visits, the parents 
are invited to, and do> attend meetings at the school. 

Council ObservatioM: 

Members noted the very pleasant atmosphere particular- 
ly in the library media center. Parental involvement was no- 
ticed when several waitress mothers, .dressed for work, 
arrived at the school for a meeting just before going to 
work. 
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Contact Ptraon: 

Dr. Thomas L. Goodman 
Superintendent 

San Diego Unified School District 
3550 Logan Avenue < 
San Diego, California 92133 
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APPENDIXES 



Appendix A: Testimony of Dr. Wilbur Lewis to 
the House Subcommittee on Education; August 4, 
\ 1977 

Thank you. My name is Dr. WObur H. Lewis. 1 ani Vice- 
Chairman of the National Advisory Council on the Educa- 
tion of Disadvantaged Children, Chairman of its Executive 
Committee, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee on Batrera 
vs. Wheeler and co-Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
and Migrant Education. 1 am currently employed full time 
as the Superintendent of Public Schools in Tucson, Arizona. 

This Council appreciates the opportunity to present its 
track record as you undertake a needed review of statutory 
advisory councils established under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, ; 

When you return from your work'period, two proposals 
will be presented to reduce the number of advisory com- 
mittees. One will be contained \n the Conunissioner's An- 
nual Report and the other will be sent to the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee as a part of the Reorganization 
Plan. Congress wUl then have 90 days to act. This oversight 
hearing should give ypu the data you require to respond to 
those initiatives. 

As one of the 38 statutory Presidential advisory commit- 
tees funded by the federal government, the NACEDC's ac- 
tivities reflect the statutes which govern it. (EXHIBITS A-C) 

Broad community participation in the governance of ed- 
; > ucation is a basic principle of American education. The ad^ 
visoiy committee system has proven to be a vehicle to safe- 
guard this participation at the federal level. The NACEDC 
has assumed a role not originally in its statutory obligation 
to make legislation more responsive to those children being 
served. Local and state community advice through formal 
and informal mechanisms contributes the purposes,, priori- 
ties and objectives of educational programs. The advisory 
council mechanism serves the same purpose at the federal 
level. 
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The NACEDC has been the focus for the complex con- 
stituency concerned with improving educational attainment 
for educationally disadvantaged children enrolled in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The diverse background of the 
members and their selection from representative geographi- 
cal regions have contributed to an agency uniquely capable 
of objectively considering needed improvements in compen- 
satory education. ITie council has visited with many groups 
throughout the country, received testimony Trom adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, parents and concerned citizens. . 
held fiearings, held the first meetings in Washington for 
parents of ESEA Title I children, and for all of the State 
Title I\ Coordinators, and operated as openly as possible with 
' the funds allocated Jo it so as to gather opn ions and advice 
from those affected by the implementation of ESEA Title I. 

Once determined, these recommendations are theft pre- 
sented to the appropriate officials for* consideration and 
adoption. ^Hundreds of NACEDC recommendations have 
become part of law, policy and practice. We are proud of 
this achievement. The NACEDC has experienced the neces-^ 
sity of bringing citizen advice and priorities to bear on a pro- 
gram where between 33.50% of the eligibles receive needed 
services. Citizens should be involved in the critical and dif- 
icult choices. . : 

This hearing is called to review administrative practices- 
as well as individual advisory committees. Any consideration 
of the Congress to strengthen the effectiveness of advisory 
councils ^uld include strong emphasis on : 

K A system of Committee Manag^/nent implemented at 
the 0MB level whi- h provides a manual and a series 
-of training opportui./ics for newly established com- 
mittees, to curtail the large waste of tax dollars during 
the start-up period of a new council. 
. 2. Announced common criteria for evaluating advisory 
committee effectiveness agreed upon -and impknien- 
ted. The G AO' study on advisory council* suggests 
the following four criteria; 

t the larger the number of committee meetings, the 
more actively the council is pursuing its charge. 



♦'•Better Evaluations Needed to.Weed'Out Useless I ederjl Advisory 
Commuters*' B- 1 276«S.^ 
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• the larger the support costs incurred indicates 
agency ccmmitment to the council. 

f • the age o\ a committee should create a red flag, 

under the assui„f*ion that older committees may 
no longer be requirea 

• tlie-Tiuniber of reports anit rccomthcndations made 
and adopted indicate effectiveness. 

3. Involving the affected -community in the determina- 
tion of priorities and services as a basic principle of 
governance in American education, and as a neces- 
sary linkage for /effective public administration. 
In closing, we appreciate the formal evaluation by this 
Subcomjnittee, since we are ^dependent upon an effective 
system of advisory council management. 

The remaining exhibits of my statement respond to the 
letter of invitation sent to the council. 

Appendix B: Staiement of Dean Owen F. Peagler, 
Chairman of the National Advisory Council on thf* 
Education of Disadvantaged Children; October 26, 
1977^9:30 a.m. 

Mr. Chairn^an and Members of the^Subcommittee: 

I am Dean Owen Peagler, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children, 
a statutory advisory council charged with the review of Title 
1, ESEA and other compensatory education programs. I have 
with me a written statement which details the major con- 
cerns of the Council and makes recommendations to im- 
prove the Act. I'd like to request that it be made a part of 
the record. 

Thank you for^he privilege of discussing the accomplish- 
ments of an Act of Congress which is not only working, but 
is a successful program to counteract some of the education- 
al problems which face the nation today. Public outcry has 
been raised against the effectiveness of the educational 
system in general. Citing tesC score decline, dropout rates, 
youth unemployment, crime statistics and graduates who 
cannot read or who do not possess job entry skills^ there are 
many who do not see our schools as a site where .real learn- 
ing takes place. Title I has provided the encouraging sign we 
are all seeking, that educational goals can be met and success » 
achieved in the areas where once it was least expected— in 
areas with high concentrations of low income families. 

Thanlj^s to your leadership. Title I is making a difference 
in the education of poor children, and through better man- 
agement and planning, to the education of all children. 

I appreciate being asked to testify on the adjrunistration 
of TStle I, focusing on such issues p.s federal and state mcn- 
itoung and enfoicement, regulations, comparability, supple- 
ment, not supplant provisions and maintenance of effort. It 
is here where the greatest impact on improving Title I cari^i 
be made. The Council favors placing the emphasis on serving 
educationally disadvantaged children who live in areas of 
liigh concentrations of low income families. As it is this 
Committee which identified the eligible group of children, 
you know best of ail that funding levels have never been suf- 
ficient to serve the statutorily defined eligible children. The 
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Council recommends that full funding of Title I be accom- 
plished /or the next possible fiscal year, and that the added 
monies be spent on serving the unserved 34% of eligible ele- 
mentary and secondary students and nonpublic school stu* 
dents and preschool children in target attendance areas. Jt 
would be desirous jn our time to serve all of-ithe education- 
ally disadvantaged children in the country , but we fime yet 
to fully serve those who are living in areas of high concentra- 
tions of low income families. 

'"ral monitoring and enforcement is at an all time low. 
Api-. ^riations have been curtailed for the salaries and ex- 
penses of USOE, ancl this has reduced the ability of the 
agency to monitor and review programs by more than 50%. 
As a result, lesis than 50% of the states are visited each year. 
The Rural Education Report of the Council released last 
month points out the problems encountered by rural fami- 
lies in attempting to obtain special he?lth services. Many 
cases of educational disadvantagement among the children 
of these regions can be directly traced to hearing, speech or 
other physical disabilities which have impaired the child's 
ability to learn The Council believes that educational dis- 
advantagement can be significantly reduced for such "children 
through preventative and maintenance health services. 

The Council visited many preschool and early grade Title 
I programs throughout the southeastern parts of the country 
and Appalachian and noted from discussions with program 
administrators and teachers that health maintenance services 
are the most jiecessary, most expensive and most difficult 
to obtain. They must not only treat the child's disabilities, 
but must work with the parents as well to reduce the likeli- 
hood of further developmental disorders. 

Many of these auxiliary service needs are still unanswered, 
and evidence suggests that these unsolved issues contribute 
to high rates of educational disadvantagement. 

Audits are not w/11 managed and take too long to resolve.' 
The Council found different staff perform the audits from 
those who administer program; leading to frequent misun- 
derstanding of the program's implementation. The audit 
procedure has been revised in the past year, and will be ex- - 
amined by the Council; however, some of the key problems 
in audit process are not addressed. 

(1) Program personnel are insufficient to accompany au- 
ditors, and the Council believes that federal and state pro- 
gram personnel should be in the team. (2) Currently, states 
are not h^ld accountable when audit exceptions are charged 
a^^ainst LEAs whose grant applications were state-approved. 
Thus, an LEA, which had its grant approved at the state 
level, might owe large sums of money to the U.S. Treasury, 
with the state owing nothing. 

Finally, the monies which are scheduled to be returned 
to the U.S. Treasury as a result of audit exceptions are funds 
which did not largv'^t properly to educationally disadvantaged 
children. Tlie NACEDC recommends that an amendment al- 
low for repayments required by an audit resolution be spent 
on Title I eligible children in the qistrict involved / • 
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^\^Q bypass procedure for the migrant program and for 
the nonpublic schools has been designed to be cumbersone, 
costly and timeconsuming. There are almost 100 bypass re- 
quests at USOE today, and two staff to handle the work- 
Icvjd. Review' of this procedure and a clear indication from 
Congress is necessary to strengthen what is-an excellent pro- 
vision in Title I. 

State administration is uneven today, but much improved 
over time. Some states have helped their LEAs develop legal 
and cost-effective programming with Title I funds through 
frequent interaction and guidance. Sixteen states add state 
.resources to compensatory education programs which sup- 
plement the Title I program. These programs, the Council 
recommends, should be excluded from the comparability 
computation if they serve educationally disadvantaged 
children. 

The regulations outline the legal responybilities of the 
applicant agencies, but are often written in language unclear 
to parents and administrators and need to be simplified. 

First, parent involvement regulations should be consistent 
with other regulations under Title I to the extent that only 
the Federal Government should have the authority to pro- 
mulgate parent involvement regulations. 5ec6>wrf/y, a manual 
should be developed by USOE to clarify-regulations on in- 
structional styles which are legal. Thirdly, manuals or bro- 
chures on satject headings of concern should be prepared 
by USOE, especially if the subject area cuts acr^iss several 
applicable regulations. 

The Comparability sx^iuie is well-written and a reinforce- 
ment of the supplement, not supplant provision! Regula- 
tions t^'omulgated under this section have repeatedly strug- 
gled with indicators of comparability . The statute stat*^ that 
services must l:^ comparable. The regulations take a nose 
dive into red tape :o account for.teachers, longevity, no wide 
variance, and other details whi h don't speak to comparable 
services. Direction in the conference report would be help- 
ful to the agency in developing its new regulations. 

Supplement, not supplant provisions have- been weakly 
defended by USOE, and are key to the proper adminisua- 
tion of the program. Title I must be extra to thp basic pro- 
gram, and all children across an LEA must have equal access 
to the basic program. Tlie difficulty faced by some states is 
the addition of local and state resources for disadvantaged 
children, concealing whether or not Title I supplements pro- 
grams mounted with local and state resources. Where these 
resources rire targeted to serve Title I eligible children, as we 
have said above, they should be excluded from comparabil- 
ity computations! 

Maintcna a eoj effort is an essential element in the guar- 
antee that Title I will be extra to the ba.^ic program. The 
Council recommended in 1975 that maintenance of effort 
be flexible enougli to reflect declining enrollment, and be 
computed on an aggregate amount as well as on a per pupil 
amount. This recommendation was accepted in the amend- 
ments of 1976, Further, the Council is reviewing the wis- 
dom of a provi.sion^on maintenance of effort of auxiliary 
services which may not c i nder the usc^al jurisdiction of 
th local educational agenc; For example, ^-chool nurses are 
paid lib '>fien from health department sources as from school 



sources. Food and nutrition services are provided outside the 
local educational agency, as are other welfare benefits such 
as eyeglass^ and shoes. Title I allows for these expenditures 
under strict constraints. However, the Council would like to 
see that attempts to receive these benefits from sources 
outside the school system be attempted as a first recourse, 
and that these services be provided to Title I students from 
Title I as a last resort. 

The Council recommends that Title I serwices follow the 
child where possible in situations where' school-district re- 
organization due to desegregation and declining enrollment 
alter the Title I attendance areas. As early as 1972, the 
Council reported that this was a difficulty in the administra- 
tion of Title L The Emergency ScJiool Aid Act (ESAA) ex- 
pected to Remedy this problem, bul since ESAA is a compet- 
itive grant for LEAs undergoing desegregation, it is not ef- 
fective in addressing these issues. Following the Title I child 
is not the 'primary concern of ESAA. Therefore, if compen- 
satory educational services are to follow the Title I child, it 
is Title I vi^hich must have the assignment and the means to 
do "^io 

The Council rei '/mmended in its 1977 Annual Report 
that individualized edocational plans be a part of the Title 
f prog! m for t ..a student, and I would Hk^to highlight 
is cv-.icem. The Adminstrators with whom we have talked 
state that this is good education and worth the extra work 
caused by individualized educational plannings. 

Finally, the Council wishes to extend appreciation to 
you anu your bipartisan leadership in behalf of children 
who have spe*;ia! needs, who depend on you to champion 
their cau ^, and who perform like their more advantaged 
peers when given the kind of education and the quality of 
education alJ children deserve. The children who are served 
by Title I n)ay not know where the services come from, be- 
cause to them, the extra time in instruction, the auditory 
test, the special attention to basic skills gains, and the suc- 
cess role they have established for themselves characterize 
their ex^Jerience. Their families, their teachers, their admin- 
istrators and their state and local officials can only express 
their gratitude to you for providing th?^ means to reverse 
the trend of lower educational attainment. 

Thank you. 
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APPENDIX C 



Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 



Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 
Expenditure: 



Corrective Reading Program 
Wichita, Kansas 
1973-74 
2,517 

Elementary and Junior High 

Black» 1 ,445 

Mexican American 110 
American Indian 
Oriental 

Urban 

TiUeI.ESEA 
$264.30 per student 
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Program Chaiacterist ics : 

Goal of Program: Improve Title I eligible students' 
basic reading skills of vocabulaiy 
and comprehension. 



Objectives: 



Context: 



Students enrolled in the program 
will inorease their reading instruc- 
tional grade level of at least a 
morith per i\onth on the pupil's 
performanv- on grade test, word 
lists^ or other measures. 

Students will expand thtL sight vo> 
cabulary <nd strengthen word attack 
skills as measured by diagnostic 
tests. 

Students will elevate their level of 
comprehension and demonstrate an 
observable improvement in their 
attitude toward reading and them- 
selves and others. 

* Students will show improvement in 
language areas and communication 
skills. 

Wichita is a metropoUtan commu- 
nity of approximately 263,000 
inhabitants located in south central 
Kansas. Pupils enrolled in the public 
schools and reported by the county 
wCiTare department as receiving Aid 
to i>ependent Children-^were deter- 
mintid to be about 9,100 ip Sep- 
tember 1971. This represents 15% 
of the totiU public school popula- 
tion and an estin)ate of 10% of ;the 
total family uiiits with children 
under the age of 18 years old. 



Within, the city there, are a total of 
140 schools which serve approxi- 
ately 67,000 children. There are 
104 public schools; 82 elementary; 
16 junior high; and six senior hi^. 
About 6,000 individuals were esti- 
mated to come from low income 
homes. 

A needs assessment was done to de- 
termine the number and perceilt of 
high and achievers in reading based 
on the 1972 basic test program. 
Three tests were emplfyed: The 
Metropolitan Readiness Test for 
first graders, Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test fol^ second graders, and 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills in 
' the upper grades. 

Program Descriptioii: 

Students with specific skill deficiencies were enrolled in 
the corrective reading program which consists of six phases: 
identification, screenings diagnosis, scheduling, instruction^ 
and evaluation. 

Special reading teachers and paraprofessionals were 
assigned to one or more, up to four, attendance centers to 
work with students in small groups (2-8) for thirty to sixty 
minutes, three to five times per week. These teachers met 
with approximately SO to 70 students per day. The pro- 
-am was designed to place more emphasis on services rend- 
ered, extend greater support for t&achers and develop a 
systems instructional approach in the selected Title I atten- 
dance centers and a program for severe correctives. 
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Peraonnel: 

In the elementary schools there were three centers to a 
school with two special reading teachtrs and 16 reading 
aides. The Junior high^ school was staffed with 10 teachers 
and 1 1 reading aides. The special reading, program for severe 
correctives (grades 4 through 9) were conducted in three 
centers, two at the CEC building arid one one-half day at 
the Lawrence Elementary Schools. Services were provided 
for 120 to ISO students. 

Parent Invohrement: 

Parent participation was a built in factor in the correc- 
tive program. Special reading teachers' time allocated four- . 
fifths of the day for pupil instruction and one-fifth for 
parent visitation and consultation. Parents were involved 
ift the Title I Pare.nt Council in the recruitment of addition- 
al paraprofessional aides. To ensure jlirect communication 
between parents and the reading staff, representatives 
were present at most of the parent council meetings. 



Results: 

Using the standardbed ITDS tests, students made gains 
of 1 .3/1 in reading. 



Contact Person: 
Dr. Alvin BAtorris 
Superintenclent 

Wichita Public School System, USD 259 
428 South B^adway 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
(313)268-7876 
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PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 
Expenditure: 



/ 



Wogram Qiaracteristics: 

Goal of Program: Provide remedial education to stu- 
dents in need pf sucii services and 
mainstream t hose s 4 udents into 
regular classrooms. 



Objectives: 



Context: 



Assist students in achieving one 
year's academic growth tiirough the 
Title Ibrogram. 



St. Michael's is a tribal schoo! oper- 
ated under a tribal contract with 
the Bureau^ of Indian Affairs. 



Program Description: 

St Michael's operate^ j>oth a reading program and a 
special education program with -Title I funds, serving 
approximately one-third of its students. Hie special educa- 1 
tion program is unic : in its area since it totally main- 
streams the special education students into the regular class- 
room. A new set of terms has been developed for all stu- 
dents—survivor, adaptor and encoimterer. llie special edu- 
cation coordinator works in each classroom with the stu- 
dets 'and the regular classroom teacher. Inservioe training 
is provided to insure that all teachers are familiar with the 
prograiris utilized. Individualized educational programi are 
prepared for each student in the Title I progn^. 

Discipline and attendance problems ace almost nonexist- 
ent. The studentshave responsibility for their own behavior, 
and a new point system has been developed to reward stu- 
deiits for good behavior. Each student is given ten points at 
the beginning of each month, with points' being taken away 
for various types of misbehavior. At the end of each month 
all students retaining any points aie allowed to participate 
in various educational ''fun'* activities such as games, trips, 
etc. 



St. Michael's Tribal School 
Devil's Lake, North Dakota 
1976-77 
83 students 

Kindergarten through sixth 

Indian 

Rural 

ESEA Title I 
$736 per student 



Peraonnel: 

Twenty -seven percent of the* teaching staff is Indian. 
Teacher turnover has stabilized at the school. Inservice 
training is provided to insure that all teachers are familiar 
with the programs utilized. Five reading teachers and two 
special education teachers comprise the full-time profes- 
sionals. There are four full-time reading aide paraprofes- 
sionals arui one part-time; also, two full-time special educa- 
tion aides and one part-time . 

Parent IifVotveiiient: 

Parents are deeply involved with the' activities of the 
school. St. Michael's does hav^ a Parent Advisory Council 
whch holds public meetings. 

Results: 

The unexpected increase in students has been readily 
contended with as a result of the staff working well togeth- 
er: being highly mptivated and dedicated. Staff often puts 
in twelve hour days. This dedication is reflected in the 
success«of the studc^nt population in academic and social 
matters. 

The average a«:ademi£.gain for Title I target students for 
fiscal year 1976 was: ^ding-^ne year and fo^r months' 
growth according to the science Reading Associ-'tes testing, 
and Special Education— one year and one month's growth 
according to the Widf^ Reading Achievement testing. 

Contact Person: 

Mr. George Dunbar ^ 
Principal 

St. Michael's Tribal SiJiool 
Devil's Lake, North Dakota 58370 
(701) 7664276 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethiyc Group: 
Area^rved: 
Source of Funding: 
Expenditure: 



Prograin Characteristics: 

Goal of Program: Enable students to increase their 
growth by utilizing a center con- 
cept and individually prescribed 
instructions. 



Objectives: 



Context: 



Students enrolled at the centers re- 
ceiving SO minutes daily instruction 
for nine months* would improve 
their reading achievements by a 
mean gain of at least a month per 
month as measured by their pre and 
post tests on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test, Slosson Oral Reading Test, 
andCRE\D. 

Students in the lower groups in 
Title r schools develop their skills 
to facilitate their improvement of 
reqding achievements to at least a 
month per month of treatments 

Selected teachers working with the 
disadvantaged students in the area 
of reading were able to improve sig- 
nificantly their competencies in 
classroom nianag&ment as evi- 
denced by comparison of pre and 
post test scores of the students. 

Doughtertj^ County ]Public Schools 
is locked in the heart of Southwest 
Georgia/ and is chiefly an urban 
community; The schools enrolled in 
1973-74, 24»408 students who were 
approximately 40 percent vAiite 
and 60 percent black. There are 23 
elementary schools, and 12 meet 
the Title I criteiia. 1,120 students 
from the 1 2 Title I schools partici- 
pated in reading laboratories. 

Statewide, testing results indicated 
that the Doughterty County's 
norms in readinjg were lower^ than 
th i , national norms. The system- 
wide testing at the sixty grade level 



Title I Reading Program 

Doughterty County Public Schools, Albany^^ Georgia 

1973-74 

1,120 students 

One through six 

Black, 60%; White, 40% 

Urban 

TiUel,ESEA 

Less than $2S0 per student 



indicated that the total population 
of Title I schools had evidenced 
mean annual gains in reading a- 
chievement of .67 of a year. During 
the 1973-74 school year, l',030 fail- 
ures and 666 dropouts were re- 
ported. 

Students were pre-tested in Sep* 
tember and post-tested during the 
first week of May, after eight 
* months of treatment. Data from 

these tests were examined to deter- 
mine the level of significant mean 
gains made by grade level. 

Program DcKription: 

Students enrolled in the laboratories received fifty min- 
utes of instruction daily in a classroom organization which 
offered a , high level of individualized instruction. The case 
loads of the centers^ ranged from eighty to one hundred 
twenty (120) students«per day. 

Each reading center Jvas staffed with one teacher and 
one paraprofessional. Teachers and teacher^des were 
supervised and ^r^ed /by a full-time reading supervisor and 
by outside consmtaqt^. Inservice workshops included over 
eighty hours of tfainiiig. 

Activities includefi workshops in classroom management, 
identifying the gr^^bjlems attributing to the student's depri- 
vation, and diagnosing and correcting these problems. 

Results: 

Students who received this intensive supplementazy 
reading instruction showed gains at the .01 Alfdia level or 
better as compared to their own previous reading achieve- 
ment which had been measured by the accuracy scores on 
the Gray Oral Reading Test, the Sloson Oral Reading Test 
and CREAD. 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Paul B. Robertson 

Superintendent of Schoolr 

Dougherty County Public Schools 

P.O. Box 1470 t ^ 

Albany, Geoigia 31702 

(912)4?6-4843 ^ 
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Site Visit Report 



Location: 
Program: 
bate of Visit: 



Highland Park, Michigan 
High Intensity Tutoring Projoct 
Noveirtber 29,1975 



Description of Program : 

The High Intensity Tutoring (HIT) Centers provide an 
Individualized instruction program designed to develop 
vocabulary and comprehension skills in the reading center 
and to increase computational abilities, problem-solving, 
and understanding of mathematical concepts in the math 
center. 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students, identified as 
deficient in basic grade level readirig and/or mathematics 
skills, are selected for participation. They are selected on 
the basis of performance at least 1 year below level on stan- 
dardized tests in reading and/or mathematics and on the 
basis of observations by the teacher. 

The high intensity tutoring in reading and mathematics 
focuses on peer-teaching and reinforcement techniques de- 
veloped primarily from principles of programed instruction- 
Seventh and eight grade "tutors" assist sixth grade "tutees" ^ 
in developing grade level skills and reinforce correct perfor* 
mance, as the "tutors'' up-grade, their own skills through 
this cooperative learning approach. 

All activities take place in rooms reserved for this pur- 
pose. Students attended the center for one^alf hour per 
day, 5 days per week. Each center is staffed by a certified 
teacher and two aides. The certified teacher Supervises the 
implementation of the program and -^participates in the 
preparation and selection of materials for the students. 
Teacher aides assist in supervising students, provide instruc- 
tion to students, chart daily progress, assist in distributing 
motivational materials, assist on field trips for tutors, take 
students to and from class, and prepare bulletin boards. 

The basic components of the HIT Program is the instruc- 
tional and motivational systems. A central features of the 
intructional system is the . daily calculation of the percen- 
tage of correct responses for each student in the program. 
When any student's rate falls below 90 percent for 3 con- 
secutive days, the difficulty of instructional materials is de- 
creased to make the task easier. When the rate exceeds 94 
percent for 3 days,, the difficulty of instructional materials 
is increased 10 make the task more difficult. This procedure 
ensure^s that new learning is introduced at the optimum rate 
and that nearly all responses are correct. The motivational 
system for students is based upon points earned for correct, 
responses. Each student has a point "bankbook** and each 
center determines when points could be redeemed for 
tangibles or privileges. Tutors earn rewards on the basis of 
attendance. 

Evaluation Procedures: 

The Wide Range Achievement Test (Arithmetic Sfub-test 
for rhe Mathematics Centers and the Reading Sub-test for 
the Reading Onters) was selected as the evaluative? instru- 
ment for the program because of the close correlation be-, 
tween the content covered by the test and the content of 



the program. Testing took place in September, January, and 
May. In some sites, students were involved in the program 
for only one-half year. 

Evaluation Fiadinga 

The following tables summarize the fmal results from 
the two HIT Mathematics and HIT Reading Centers: 
Student Test Results: Mathematics Center at Title I Schools 
A total of 132 students completed the program and were 
pre-tested and post-tested. * . > 

No. of Percentage 
students of studentls 
1.5 year or more gain in G.E.U. 71 53.8 
1.0tol.49yeargaininG.E.U. 37 28.0 
.75 to .99yeargaininG.£.U. 8 ' ^ 6.1 

.50 to #:74 year gain in G.E.U. 9 • 6.8 

.25 to .49 year gain in G.E.U. 1 -7 

,01 to .24 year gain in G.E.U. 1 7 , 

No gain or regressed in G.E.U- 5 3.8 

Student Test Results: Reading Centers at Title I Schools 
A total of 105 students completed the program and were 
pre -tested and post -tested. 

No. of Percentage 
students- of students _ 

1.5 year or more gain in G.E.U. 73 69.5 
1,0 to 1 .49 year gain in G.E.U. 1 0 9.5 
.75 to .99 year gain in G.E.U. 6 5.7 

.50 to .74 year gain in G.E.U. 6 5 .7 

.25 to .49 year gain in G.E.U. 2 1.9 . 

.01 to .24 year gain in G.E.U. 3 2.9 

No gain or regressed ?Ji G.E.U. 5 *4.8 

OE has validated this project as highly successful Title 
I project. (July 1973) 

Councfl Observations: 

Council members were very pleased with the evident 
success of this program* which emphasize development of 
basic skills. Peer group tutors seem to work extremely well, 
and both "tutors" and "tutees" appeared enthusiastic 
about the program. ^ 

Teachers, aides and administrators all appeared enthusi- 
astic about the success of the program. The administrators 
pointed out tha;t discipline problems have been reduced 
since the projyrani's inception and believe that the program 
is an excellent model for adajptation elsewhere. 

Members were very impressed with the success and 
enthusiasm displayed by all participants. It was recom- 
mended that other Council members follow-up this visit to 
observe the success for themselves. 
Contact P^Mraon: 

Dr. Thomas Lloyd, Superintendent of Schools 

20 Bartlett 3treet 

Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

(313)956-0123 
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Site Visit Report 



Program title: 

Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 

Expenditures: 



Vocational Information Program, Inc. (VIP) 

Cleveland, Ohio 

1976-77 

80 students « 

Ninth grade ^ 

Black 

Urban 

Disadvantaged Pupil Program Fund: 
State of Ohio Compensatoiy Funds 

$623 per student 



Progrtm Characteristics: 

Goal of Program: Helping minority youth take their 
rightful place in society through 
education, individualized training 
and personal development. 

Objectives: Helping the participant fit in the 

vocation field to decide what he 
will do and how he will excel. 

Context: Students can be high achievers or 

potential dropouts who have ex- 
pressed an interest in a vocational 
field. 

Program Description : 

This two year program, in addition to the regular junior 
high curriculum, has a heavy curriculum slanted toward sue* 
cess in the work world. TourS through various industries 
after hearing lectures and discussions to prepare them for 
the visit are part of the program. Speakers and experts are 
invited into the classroom. Films, visual aides and brochures 
make the visit meaningf ul . 

Each Saturday mornmg during the school year, students 
meet at the junior high school for individual attention in 
Englisli, including communication and comprehension, and 
mathematics. The tutors are businessmen, secretaries, 
teachers; chemists, foremen, engineers, physicists, training 
directors, university professors and studii^nts from the local 
community. 

In early spring, questionnaires are mailed by the students 
detailing their job preferences for local employers to seek a 
job fit. Follow-up caUs are^made to secure positions for 
boys in various industries. This junior internship helps the 
students leam and experiment with an occupation the pupil 
might like to pursue and also gives an opportunity to earn 
money after school and during summer and vacation 
periods. 



Ptersonne]: 

The persomiel include: 

One paid coordinatqr, in four hours per week; 75 Vol- 
unteers recruited from lousinesses; communities and the 
Volunteer Information Program alumni; and retired teachers. 



Parent Involvenient: 

Parents of students in the program serve on the parent 
auxiliary conunittee. This committee arranges for speakers, 
chaperones, field trips, and other program related activities. 
They are also involved hi sharing students' background in- 
formation with tuton, and makmg suggestions for improv- 
ing the quality of the program. Parents, tutors, and students 
form an important trw^gle for mutual understanding. 

Results: 

A survey conducted in 1975-76, revealed the following: 

• student attendance at Saturday morning tutoring 
sessions averaged ^7 percent 

• a significant imprji^emeni in self-image as reflected in 
a decrease in office,referrals . 

• ninety -six percent of the students completed the two- 
year program 

• eighty percent of all employers expressed a desire to 
rehire or recommend students in the program 

Contact Personl 

Mr. John Hariston 
Program Manager 

Vocational Information Program, Inc. 
2104 E 30th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 15 
(216) 621-3466 
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Site Visii Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ettinicity 

Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 

Expenditure: 



Program Chancteristicfl: 

Goal of Program: Improve and expand the vocational 
\ training opportunities available to 

youtli in attendance in area high 
schools and adults out of school. 

Objectives: Produce salable skUls in students 

taking the occupational centered 
curriculum* 

Context: Serving youth and adults in the 

' South Bay area of Los Angeles 
County encompassing' fourteen 
cities and unincorporated areas and 
six school districts. 

Program Description: 

The curriculum is designed to help all enroUees develop 
the skills, knowledge and attitudes necessary to obtain a job 
entry skill in the occupational area of their choice. It is a 
success-oriented, individualized curriculum based on a 
thorough job market analysis and job task analysis from 
which terminal performance objectives are established for 
each program. The staff works closely with local employers 
in establishing and maintaining viable occupational training 
prbgraia All trainees receive a performance profUe upon 
leaving the center indicating their job entry competencies in 
their chosen field. Most trainees also receive Certificates of 
Proficiency certifying completion of the majority of objec- 
tives in a given prograntL 

Beginning with medical and dental assisting, major appU- 
ance repair, welding, data processing, equipment operation, 
keypunch and business procedures, the program expanded 
to include automotive repair, electricity/electronics and 
machine tooling. Most recently, facilities expanded to 
include emergency medical care training, hospitals services, 
advertising design, technical drafting and computer pro- 
gramming. Academic instruction is also stressed. 



Southern California Regional Occupational Center 

Torrance, California 

1976-77 

, 16,600 students 

Grades Eleven and Twelve ^ 

Black, 20%; Spanish-American, 20%; White, 60%; American 
Indian, V&%; Oriental, 2% 

Urban 

60 percent local (Eleven communities) 
40 percent State Department of Education 

SI 300 per student 
Penonnd: 

The total staff numbers 180, with about . SO percent 
serving in professional capacities. The faculty/student ratio 
is twenty to one. 

Fuent Involvement: 

Each individual school has parent advisory councils. The 
center has heavy community involvement witli advisory 
committees consisting of experts in each field. These ex- 
perts assume responsibility for finding employment for 
students whenever possible. 

Resulti: 

Forty percent of the students entered the full-time job 
market upon completion of the program; 21 percent con- 
tinued high school; three percent entered part-time labor; 
30 percent entered college; two percent entered the mili- 
tary ^one percent became housewives; and about six percent 
are imemployed. 

Of those enroUees entering the full-time labor market, 
81 percent used their training in the same field or a related 
field. Of those eruoUees out of high school, 73 percent used 
their training either in the labor market or as a major in 
college. 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Walsh, Program Director 

Southern California Regional Occupational Center 

Torrance, California 90501 

(213)320-6700 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 
Location: 
Duration: 
Number Served: 
Grade Range: 
Ethnicity: 
•Area Served: 
Source of Funding: 

Expenditure: 



Bilingual Education Program 

William B. Travis, Dallas Independent School District 
1974.75 

Approximately 2»040 
Kindergarten through grade S 

Mexican American, 84.14%; Black, 13.33%; Anglo. 2.53% 
Urban 

Title I, ESEA 
Title VII, ESEA 

$360 per student 



Program Characteristics: 

Goal of Program: Etevelop a positive self4mage, en- 
hance concept development and 
promote functionality in two lan- 
guages—Spanish and English in all 
children. 



harac^i 



Program aiaracteristics: 

Goal of Program: Develop a positive self4mage, en- 
hance concept development and 
promote functionality in two lan- 
guages—Spanish and English in all 
children. 

Objectives: To facilitate the development of a 

positive self4mage in all children, 
the program is developing and im- 
plementing curricula in Spanish and 
in English that will allow the 
children to acquire concepts in the 
language they understand best. Stu- 
dents develop a cadre of highly 
trained personnel in bilingual edu- 
cation that will grow in understand- 
of and empathy with the sociocul- 
tures of all children, and parents are 
encouraged to participate in the 
total bilingual program. 

Context: William B. Travis is located in the 

DaUas, Texas area. It is one of the 
eight public elementary schools in 
the Bilingual Education Program 
serving approximately 2,040 stu- 
dents in 86 classrooms. 

Program Description: 

Students enrolled in the program will increase their com- 
petency in speaking, reading, and writing in their dominant 
and second languages, and will also increase their under- 
standing of their history and culture background . 



Students will achieve a significant increase in bilingual 
competence, oral and written language skills through in* 
structions from teachers and teacher aides who have had 
comprehensive inservice training programs provided by the 
Dallas Independent School District. 

Parent InvoKement: 

Approximately 1,125 parents are actively involved in the 
bilingual program. 89.74 percent have been contacted and 
are -involved in the learning process of the children. After 
contacting approximately 83.01 percent of these parents, 
99 percent felt that their child had been mbre hiterested in 
icoming to school than they did before enrolling in the pro- 
gram. About 55 percent of the parents have made visits to 
classrooms and feh that their presence had been welcomed 
in a positive manner. 

Results: 

Four criteria were used to evaluate the program, 
criterion referenced tests showed gains of 21.01 percent 
compared to the pre* and post-tests. 

ESL indicated gains of 78.14 percent 
SSL indicated gains of 49.10 percent 
The standardised tests used were MRT, CAT and CBTS. 
Students in the first grade tested by CAT showed 
gains of 18.08% 

Students in the second grade using CAT showed gains 
of 42.18% 

Students in the third grade using the CTBS showed 
gains of 29-99% 

Students in the fourth grade using the CTBS showed 
gains of 16121% 
The overall average gains made by all students in the 
program weie 43.03%. 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Nolan Estes 
Superintendent 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
(214)824-1620 
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Site Visit Report 



PROGRAM TITLE: 

Location: 

Date of Visit: 



Cognitively Oriented Prekindergarten Program (COPE) 
West Chester , Pennsylvania 
November 10, 1975 



Deacriptloii of Program : 

COPE is an appropriate prograiti for use with prekinder- 
garten, kindergarten, and transitional first-grade students. 
Children from low and middle^ncome families and those 
with specific learning disabilities have successfully partici- 
pated iH it. 

The project is an early learning program designed to en- 
hance the intellectual, language, and socio-emotional devel* 
opment of the participating children. Based on a child's 
skills and the development of the participating hcildren at 
. entry, he/she attains instructional levels. The program's 
activities are divided into two complementary dominions: 
the developmental curricidum and the achievement curricu- 
lum. Program objectives are pursued in a variety of learning 
situations including individualized instruction, small and 
large group instruction, and free inquiry experiences. The 
approach is primarly teacher-directed, and the children are 
encouraged to actively participate in learning activities. One 
classroom teacher and two full-time teacher aides are 
required to fulfill a 1 :8 adult-pupil ratio. 

The subjects constituting the academic area are reading, 
math, science, social studies, health, and safety. Reading 
and math were covered daily while the others were covered 
on designated days during the week. The activities found in 
the general curriculum included those relating to music, art, 
small and large motor exercises, classroom operations, 
colors, shapes, left to right progression, and time and space 
concepts. These activities were devised tQ accentuate the 
skill areas of sensory-motor coordinatiori, auditory discrim- 
ination, visual discrimination, and conceptual language 
skiUs. 

In data for the 2 years, participating students demonstra- 
ted respective gains of 3.20 and 2.61 fnonths/month of 
attendance as measured on the Slosson Intelligence Test. In 
these years statistically significant gains were achieved in 
language development as measured b the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the Verbal Language Development 
Scale. Socionemotional development gains 'were achieved 
as measured by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

Evaluative criteria designed to meas^ attainment of 
specific objectives are built into each level of instruction. 
In addition, use of a battery of standardized pre- and post- 
test measures can be undertaken frr ?ssessing development 
in intellectual, language, and socio-emotional areas. 
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Council ObKrvattons: 

Areas of interest included the techniques used to in- 
struct 3)6 to 4f6 yearold children in reading and math. It 
was observed that the COPE Program approaches these edu- 
cationah^oals through a variety of interesting activities 
viewed as **games'* by the children. The teachers often took 
the students^, individually or in small groups, to a 'Total 
Environment" room to acquaint them with sight words. 
This is a large, circular enclosure which is completely dark. 
Large words are projected on the room walls with the asso. 
ciated picture, capturing the complete attention of the 
children and quickly leading them to recognize sight words. 
These sight words were reinforced through many of the 
"games*' in the classroom. After only a month or so in the 
program most of the children are able to identify most ob- 
jects with the word. ^ 

The class' teaching staff consisted of one "Master 
Teacher" and three aides. The aides were students of the 
college, enrolled in educationally related courses or in 
work-study programs. Presently the COPE Program does 
not have a formalized teacher-training -component for stu- 
dets major in Early Childhood Education. However, one 
is planned for the future. 

Members were in general agreement that COPE was an 
effective program j However, some felt that many local 
school districts throughout the country may not be quite 
ready to institute the high quality COPE Program because 
of limited funds and lack of qualified staff. The minimal 
cost ($70-$80) per child for start-up costs plus $30 per 
child per year maintenance costs does not include staff, 
building, or other costs that are part of the program. 

Concern was expressed over the lack of physical checks 
for children each morning, as well as the lack of an outside 
play area. 

Due to the lack of funds, no longitudin^ study was avail- 
able on COPE students to ascertain whether or not skills 
were retained. It was suggested to the COPE administrators 
that such a study could be accomplished by a graduate stu- 
dent for his/her master's thesis. This suggestion was well re- 
ceived by the COPE staff. 

Council members would like to see this type of 'lab'* 
school incprpprated into the education departments of all 
colleges, utilizing education majors and supportive person- 
nel such as nur^Sf nutrition aid^s, and others. 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Russell A. Dusewkz 
Director, Project COPE 
Educational Development C .ter 
West Chester State College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 19406 
(2 IS) 436-1 000 
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